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The Technique of Portraiture 


The time is ripe for a reconsideration of photo- 
graphic portraiture. With a prosperous and in- 
telligent public generously appreciative of good 
work, with prices higher then ever before in the 
history of photography, and an unaccustomed 
amount of self-indulgence resulting from this com- 
bination, we have become smugly complacent about 
it all—with the vinevitable lowering of ideals. 
Photography has made great advances during the 
past quarter century; not only in achievement, 
but also in the betterment of sensitive material, 
light equipment and the photographer’s tools. 
The professional photographer, in keeping up with 
the procession, has perhaps become confused in his 
thinking. And as a man thinketh, so is he—or 
words to that effect. 

We have heard a great deal, too, in these last 
few years, about the business side of photography: 
of modern business methods, cost finding systems, 
quantity production, management and overhead; 
of “psychology” in the training of the “reception- 
ist,” and in the work of field “solicitors” operating 
by telephone and personal interviews, “invitation 
sittings” and many other schemes for increasing the 
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volume of business. And we have seen a vigorous 
development of special devices giving “fancy light- 
ings” and for obtaining soft-boiled effects, with 
Heaven knows what other. mechanical aids to 
“efficiency” and “results” in the “portrait business.” 
All good in their way and proper measure, but 
evil if overdone, and fatally evil if they confuse 
the photographer as to the only real foundation 
of success in his profession, which is the steady 
output, year in and year out, of good portraits. 

Are these things being overdone? I think so. 
We see a lot of good portraiture today, here and 
abroad—especially abroad. But considering our 
advantages, there is far too much miserably bad 
portrait work being turned out of our studios 
from coast to coast. And much of this bad work 
seems to come from studios most clamorous about 
their up-to-dateness in methods and equipment. 
Too many photographers are making photographs 
instead of portraits of their clients. Too many 
photographers are over-trained in the technical 
side of their work and in “business psychology,” 
but lacking in skill in portrait technique—the 
vital thing in their profession. The progress of 
recent years, in fact, has been so completely com- 
mercial and mechanistic in character, that many 
photographers have wholly lost sight of the art 
of portraiture, as distinguished from the technical 
manipulation and business methods employed in 
its present day practice. And yet, it is increasingly 
plainer every day: the easiest and surest way of 
success in portrait photography as a profession 
(or business if you will) is a mastery of the art of 
portraiture. 

Confusion. As an example of this confusion in 
thinking, I quote from an article entitled, “What 
the Receptionist Should Be,” recently published 
in a professional journal of wide circulation. “A 
receptionist does much more than greet the cus- 
tomer and mention weather conditions. ... . The 
receptionist must have the knack of drawing out 
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the best expression, of putting the client at ease, 
comfortably and imperceptibly (sic), and of direct- 
ing the choice of the pictures best suited to the 
subject.” Ye gods—the receptionist! “You know,” 
continues this fatuous person, “people have no 
idea what they look like. No really. They see 
themselves when they are dressing and that is 
about all; and nobody carries that same expres- 
elomearotma all day. :)..: . We talk to them and 
draw out their personalities. We try to catch the 
intangible atmosphere which surrounds every per- 
sonality—the best qualities of that atmosphere.” 

And then, suddenly, the cat is out of the bag in 
this choice bit of wisdom: “A receptionist has to 
be a judge of human nature to the extent of 
avoiding such blunders as suggesting the eighty- 
dollars-a-dozen sort to the person whose limit is 
thirty dollars.” This is “applied psychology” in 
photography! 

Befuddlement. Can you imagine confusion 
worse than this? And yet it is quite in keeping 
with the grave recital by a photographer at a recent 
convention, that wherever possible he made por- 
traits only by appointment, the social and financial 
standing of the prospective sitter being investi- 
gated and card-indexed in the interval before the 
sitting, so that when the sitter actually reached 
the photographer, he or she carried a “sitter’s slip” 
or ticket, marked, among other details, with mystic 
symbols such as “G. L.” (go the limit) and “N” 
(nix, no good,) for the guidance of the “operator” 
as to the number of plates to be exposed, in view 
of the possible order from the sitting. The thing 
is incredible. 

More “Psychology.” In this same _ photo- 
grapher’s view a knowledge of character analysis 
was most useful. He “devoted two hours a night 
to studying psychology, character and phrenol- 
ogy.” But he spoke as if he used this knowledge 
only “when the sales girl made a miscue,” first to 
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enable him to size up the order possibilities in the 
sitter (again as a guide to the number of plates 
to be exposed,) and then to help him to get the 
“kind of pictures that would please his sitters” 
even though, as portraits, they shamed the Father 
of Lies himself. Surely some photographers need 
to “debunk” themselves. 

Art. I am well aware that the mention of the 
word art in connection with professional por- 
traiture will arouse a smile in some and a protest 
in other readers. Art is the right word, although 
it has been sorely misused among us. There can 
be no evasion of the fact that portraiture is an art, 
whether we use photography, painting, sculpture 
or a stick of charcoal in its practice. And as for 
art being an obstacle to success in photographic 
portraiture as a business, the facts are plainly the 
other way. Look around you in your profession. 
It is undeniable that such men as Pirie MacDonald 
and Hollinger, to mention only two out of a dozen 
American photographers, with William Crooke, A. 
Swan Watson, Herbert Lambert, Furley Lewis 
and many others in Europe, are following por- 
traiture as an art with conspicuous success. Art, 
in fact, pays today, even in portrait photography. 

Perhaps we are thinking of different things. I 
am speaking of portraits, not of photographs. Al- 
though many photographers do not perceive it, 
there is a world of difference between the two and, 
for some I have known, the first step towards suc- 
cess has been a lively appreciation of this differ- 
ence. By the art in a portrait I mean simply the 
quality of the portrait as a portrait; that which 
distinguishes the portrait from a photograph. 
Nothing else. Why do people come from the four 
corners of America to enrich Pirie MacDonald 
and Hollinger, here on Fifth Avenue, New York? 
Not for the quality of their photography, which 
is probably no whit better than yours, but plainly 
for the quality of their portraits. The public is by 
no means as blind as some of us imagine it to be. 
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In the work of these men the public sees, as Sir 
Sidney Colvin expresses it in his recently published 
“Memories,” “Instead of the arbitrary imposition 
on the sitter of some accepted and more or less 
abstract type of feature or expression, a search 
for and insistence upon something characteristic 
which is really there (in the subject,) and which 
by sensitiveness of seeing and rendering can be 
made to yield a result human and pictorial in one.” 
That “sensitiveness of seeing and rendering” is the 
ATLL Out; 

Man and Machine. The photographic portrait 
is the product of a man and a machine. Photog- 
raphy, the process, or the camera, as a machine, 
is simply the mechanical means of representation. 
As such, it is unrivalled in its capacity for giving 
a truthful representation of natural objects, both 
as regards the delineation of form and light and 
shade. So, in photographing inanimate objects a 
practical knowledge of the manipulation of the 
process is sufficient for the purpose, and in the 
technically good photograph we have a truthful 
representation of the collection ‘of shapes and 
tones which make up the appearance of the sub- 
ject. But in portraiture we are after something 
more than the outward appearance of the subject. 
We are dealing with human personality and must 
secure likeness, a clear and convincing expression 
of the personal identity of the subject. This is 
the vital part of portrait technique, which is more 
than mere skill in the photographic manipulation. 

A portrait is more, much more than a photo- 
graph, which, as Pirie MacDonald says, gives us 
only a map of the face, a detailed catalogue of the 
features. In making a portrait, he continues, it 
is the man or woman behind the face that we must 
know and see, invite to the outside and put into 
the portrait. We have a good example of this in 
the portrait of Dr. Otto Schlapp, by A. Swan 
Watson, reproduced in this issue. The original 
print exhibits a faultless photographic technique, 
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but this is submerged and lost sight of in the 
supreme interest of the portrait, the personality of 
the man portrayed. This is as it should be. It is 
a wonderful piece of work. 

A Portrait, says Webster’s “Unabridged,” is a 
likeness, resemblance; a graphic or vivid deline- 
ation of a person. Note that this definition does 
not include the word photograph as a synonym for 
portrait. This is significant, because the notion is 
common, especially among photographers, that the 
two are synonymous; that a photograph of a 
person is ipso facto, a portrait of that person. On 
the other hand you have the persistent complaint 
of the photographer’s patrons: “Yes, it is a good 
photograph, but not like me.” Webster’s definition - 
does imply, however, that a photograph of a person 
may be a portrait of a sort: a good portrait in 
the degree that the photograph evidences the 
qualities of a portrait; a bad portrait in proportion 
as it lacks these qualities. 

Good and Bad Portraits. I use these homely 
adjectives deliberately, as expressing the commonly 
accepted standards by which photographic. por- 
traits are judged in everyday life. Have you ever 
noticed that the terms “artistic portraits,’ “por- 
traits of distinction,” “pictorial portraits” and the 
like are used only by photographers? The ordinary 
man or woman invariably speaks of a portrait 
simply as good or bad. It is too personal a thing 
for a compromise in terms. A portrait is either a 
good portrait or a bad portrait. If the reader is 
in doubt as to the sense in which. the words are 
used, let him look up the half column of fine print 
in which Webster defines the word “bad,” turning 
for contrast to the full column defining the word 
“good,” and take his choice. A portrait, then, is 
a revelation of personality, with likeness or resem- 
blance to its original as its vital quality, lacking 
which it fails to fulfill its end, loses its chief 
interest, and is unworthy of the name. A good 
portrait is one which, first of all, is adequate for 
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its purpose as a likeness, excellent in its proper 
form as a delineation of personality and character, 
and a pleasing representation of the personal 
identity of the subject. Contrariwise, a bad portrait 
is one which, as fragmentary or incomplete, is 
inadequate for its purpose, defective in likeness; 
which fails to convince us in its representation of 
the character of the person, or is displeasing or 
offensive—as a caricature. 

A Good Portrait is without money and without 
price, the alter ego, the very resemblance of our 
most precious self. As Theron W. Kilmer, himself 
migmetGaitist Or 110 mean ability, puts it: “If I 
were going to have my portrait made, I would 
insist, first of all, that it must resemble me; it 
must look like me; it must take the place of me 
when I am away; it must be so much like me 
that everyone who knows me, and especially my 
nearest friends, will remark on seeing it, “Well, 
that’s Kilmer, all right.” The significance of this 
lies in the fact that ninety out of every hundred 
persons who go to the photographer for a portrait 
want precisely what Dr. Kilmer describes. Look 
from this viewpoint at the work of the most suc- 
cessful portrait photographers of yesterday and 
today, and you will agree with the statement that 
success in photographic portraiture as a business 
has its surest foundation on the quality of the 
portrait—as a portrait. 

It is true that some photographers achieve 
success, of a sort and for a time, by sheer sales- 
manship in selling photographs of persons as 
portraits. These sometimes boast of their igno- 
rance of photography and art, pointing to business 
ability as the one thing necessary. But this is 
success in salesmanship, not in portraiture, and 
from the public’s view of the matter, not far 
removed from obtaining money under false pre- 
tences. As to which Abraham Lincoln once said 
something worth remembering. The public goes 
to the portrait photographer for a portrait, and 
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has an uncanny way of insisting on the point. 
Why not give the public what it wants? 

What is Truth? Do not imagine that in this 
insistence upon truthfulness of resemblance or 
fidelity of likeness in the portrait, I am unreason- 
ably demanding that literal truth which is some- 
times painful. We are all human and no one, at 
least since Cromwell’s day, wants a portrait which 
openly parades faults or defects of features or 
character. Certainly not. A portrait is not an 
inquisition. Photography, the process, is pre- 
eminently literal and realistic in its rendering of 
fact, and the better the photograph, the more 
literal is its rendering. If used without art, 1. e. 
without feeling or imagination, it presents the 
good and the bad in the subject with equal force 
and facility. This, by the way, is often the under- 
lying reason why a good photograph of a person 
is unsatisfactory as a portrait, and a fruitful cause 
of re-sittings. A good portrait, in the minds of 
most men and women, must be a pleasing portrayal 
of the best and most desirable aspect of the sub- 
ject, which blends mercy with truth, and softens 
or hides fancied or real defects. Certainly. Make 
portraits which will please your sitters, insisting 
upon personality and character, but expressing 
these in their most pleasing aspect. Skill in 
photographic technique here plays its proper part, 
supporting the finer and more subtle technique 
of portraiture. So there may be need of subor- 
dination or suppression of detail, the softening of 
harsh and insistent definition, a deliberate search 
for something of beauty and charm, and a balan- 
cing of light and shade to secure the aspect or 
effect which we feel necessary or desirable in the 
portrait. The point is that likeness must be kept 
all the way through, the technical manipulation 
being directed, not to falsify truth of resemblance, 
but to subordinate the force of whatever is unde- 
sirable in the portrait and to accent the most 
pleasing aspect of the subject. 
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Examen. With these things in mind, it may 
now be profitable for you to look at your own 
portrait work, judging it by this single standard, in 
the commonly accepted meaning of the everyday 
words your sitters use in speaking of the portraits 
you make of them. Forget, for the moment, your 
undoubted skill in technical photography. Gather 
together a few portraits of men and women you 
know intimately—father, mother, wife, or yourself. 
Are they convincing in this vital quality of like- 
ness, really satisfying as pleasing representations 
of the personalities they portray, graphic and vivid 
in their delineation of character? Or do they 
merely suggest, failing to convince, as vague, 
fragmentary tales, bungled in the telling? There 
need be no hesitation in this self-criticism of your 
work. A good portrait, that is one which combines 
likeness and character, is recognized as such at the 
first glance, whether we know the original or not? 

Great Portraits. Since few of us are as yet 
“collectors” of notable examples of photographic 
portraiture, we will now turn to the masters in 
portrait painting. Take from your collection of 
reproductions a few of the world’s great portraits; 
let us say the portraits of Juana de Miranda and 
Phillip IV of Spain, by Velasquez, of Helena 
Fourment, by Rubens, the Marquise de Jancourt, 
by Vigée LeBrun, that of James Wardlow, by 
Raeburn, and Whistler’s portrait of his Mother. 
Why are these counted as good or “great” por- 
traits? In what lies their compelling interest and 
undeniable charm? First of all in their quality as 
revelations of human personality—the supreme 
interest in life. We cannot question their con- 
vincing evidence of the personal identity of their 
originals. They make us feel as if we were in the 
very presence of those they portray, so instinct 
are they with life and character. And second, 
in their quality as works of art, they satisfy and 
delight us as showing a complete mastery of the 
technique of portraiture. 
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Pointing the Argument. Do I hold up too high 
a standard in setting these great portraits before 
you? No. Photography as a medium of expression, 
and in the hands of an artist as rarely skilled as 
were these painters, is fully adequate for the 
producing of portraits as good as any of these. 
Witness the examples of portraiture recently ex- 
hibited by Alfred Stieglitz, N. Luboshez, Dr. H. B. 
Goodwin, and the first series of “Men of Mark”’ by 
Alvin Langdon Coburn. I recall Furley Lewis 
quoting an English portrait painter of repute as 
commenting on a portrait by Pirie MacDonald as 
“Like a fine Raeburn,’ and then going on to this 
photographer’s portrait of “Captain Nelson,” com- 
paring it with the “King Philip” by Velasquez in 
its flesh quality, its plastic envelopment of muscle 
and, most elusive of all, the inner man looking 
through the fleshly envelope. The high praise 
which several American painters have given to the 
remarkable portraits of women by Charles H. 
Davis offers further evidence on this point. 

The photographic portrait, to be sure, lacks the 
impressiveness of size and space, and the charm 
of color which these painted portraits possess. 
But these are not essentials in portraiture. And, 
as photographers, we need not look beyond the 
little black and white reproductions before us. 
The point is that if you will get in your portraits 
the living, vibrant quality of likeness, the vivid 
interest and charm of personality, and show the 
same mastery of technique which you see and 
admire in the great examples mentioned, there 
need be no fear as to public recognition and 
appreciation. Perhaps I can put this more con- 
cretely in the terms of modern business by say- 
ing that, the better your portraiture, the larger 
will be your success and the greater your reward 
in dollars and cents, leaving name and fame out 
of the question. And the more the man himself, 
and the less the machine and method are seen in 
the work, the better it will be for his reputation 
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and bank account. This, I am sure, is amply 
proven by the success of those photographers 
who, working along these lines, have made and 
are making the best portrait work of yesterday 
and today. 

A New Beginning. There is a story told of 
Duhrkoop which comes in here. Like many Amer- 
ican photographers of today, Duhrkoop found 
himself so engrossed with the business side of 
photography, and so continually occupied in the 
search for novelties to attract and hold his public, 
that life became just one thing after another and 
he was simply a man operating a machine. There 
seemed to be no time wherein to do justice to 
himself or his clientele. He rebelled. Apparently 
he thought the situation over, somewhat on the 
lines we have already discussed, and came to the 
wise conclusion that portraiture as an art offered 
a simpler and surer way to happiness and success 
than the way he had previously pursued. He 
closed the studio for a few days, putting an an- 
nouncement in his display window about as fol- 
lows: “We have been altogether wrong. In future 
we will make portraits in a new and altogether 
different way, which ensures a pleasing likeness 
and artistic effect.” In that pause of a day or two 
the studio was stripped of all unneccessary appar- 
atus and accessories and refinished in the manner 
of a room in a well-to-do home, methods of prac- 
tice were simplified, styles were reconsidered, and 
the conventional reception room methods replaced 
by a home-like welcome and atmosphere calculated 
to win the confidence of visitors. Duhrkoop made 
a new beginning as a portrait photographer. Of 
his subsequent success and international fame 
there is no need to speak. This story could be 
duplicated, as to its essential details, by outlining 
the career of a well-known American photog- 
rapher, but I refrain. 

These men realized that in photographic por- 
traiture we have what is virtually a monopoly in 
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the supplying of a worldwide necessity of uni- 
versal human appeal—the portrait, and that the 
man who can satisfyingly supply this necessity 
will have no use for the brass band methods of 
the highly competitive business. So it is with all 
who are in rebellion against the over-commer- 
cializing of the profession, with its attendant evils. 
There may have to be a new beginning. We must 
get back to first principles. We need especially a 
broader and keener appreciation of the technique 
of portraiture, by which I mean simply the artist’s 
way of making a portrait, rather than the purely 
technical methods employed in producing a pho- 
tograph. It is for this reason that I have thus 
far insisted upon the difference between the two 
things—portrait and photograph, and upon a clear 
recognition of the fact that portraiture has a 
technique involving much more than the photo- 
graphic processes employed in its practice. 

The Technique of Portraiture begins in and with 
the photographer himself, in his self-preparation 
for the particular work he proposes to do. 
Whether the photograph will be a portrait or 
merely a photograph is determined before the ex- 
posure of the plate or film: not so much by the 
arrangement or lighting of the subject, or the 
choice and disposition of background and access- 
ories (of which you may be thinking,) as by the 
photographer’s ability to obtain a pleasing and 
characteristic expression of the personality of the 
sitter. This is the work of a man, not of a machine 
or process. Technique, as Webster says, is the 
method or style of performance in any art. And, 
as another tells us: style is the man. The chief 
part of portrait technique is in the interplay of 
personalities, the reaction or response of the per- 
sonality of the sitter to the personality of the 
photographer. You cannot express the mind, 
character or personality of your sitter unless you 
see it in the subject, before the camera. I recall 
a sitting with Gertrude Kasebier, years ago. We 
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talked of many things of mutual interest until she 
suddenly said: “Now I see you” and made her 
exposures with the explanation: “I can only give 
you in the portrait what I see in you, nothing 
more, nothing else.’ As Rabinovitch, whose por- 
traits are noteworthy for their intimacy of char- 
acter, says: “My problem, as I see it, is first to 
discover my subject; that is to satisfy myself that 
I see and understand him or her as an individual. 
Having satisfied myself as to this, I bide my time. 
.... Before many minutes I catch him _inad- 
vertently in what appears to me to be a moment 
of self-revelation. That is my moment.” 

Seeing. This sensitiveness of seeing can come 
only by persistent self-training and discipline on 
the photographer’s part. It is a cultural ability, a 
capacity for meeting people on their own level, 
based upon sympathetic insight and a mutuality of 
knowledge, interests and experience, the result of 
a trained observation, wide reading, travel, a con- 
tiidalyetenewed rasp of current events, an 
acquaintance with your own community and its 
special interests, and a broad understanding of 
human nature, of the qualities of the different 
types of men and women and the changing issues 
of their lives. The photographer should read more 
and get a better acquaintance with the world. In 
short, the cultivation of your own personality is 
the key to an understanding of the other man’s 
personality, and the ability to appreciate the indi- 
viduality and character of your sitters. 

If the photographer is to be “all things to all 
men,” he must, in truth, know something of every- 
thing and everything of something. Perhaps the 
reader may remark that this is a large order. It 
is. But the photographer who undertakes to make 
portraits has put himself to a serious and difficult 
work and, if he seeks success in it, must fit himself 
for the work he has undertaken. This is only 
right and just. Some photographers are asking 
fees for their services comparable to those de- 
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manded by lawyers and medical men, and the self- 
preparation: here suggested is in no sense compar- 
able to that required in the two professions men- 
tioned. All that it means is that the portraitist 
must be a keen judge of character with a quick 
appreciation of personality, have a broad and 
tolerant knowledge of human nature, a friendly 
and sympathetic manner, and be ready and inter- 
esting in his conversation. That he must be master 
of his technical processes and manipulation goes 
without the saying. - 

Personality. Let me emphasize the usefulness 
of an intimate understanding and appreciation of 
personality, which plays so important a part in 
portraiture. Personality is the sum of all those 
subtle and indefinable qualities which constitute 
personal identity; which differentiate each one of 
us from every other. This individuality or char- 
acter is shaped and molded by life and experience. 
It is expressed in the features and deportment 
and is infinitely varied in aspect, being controlled, 
as far as its expression goes, by the emotion, mood 
or mental attitude of the moment. Hence we do 
not always look the same, nor are we concerned. 
at all times and in all places, to look our best or 
to express our personality in the most pleasing or 
completest way. The majority of us, in fact, go 
through life wearing a mask of one sort or other, 
most often the mask of convention or self- 
repression, veiling or disguising our personalities, 
except when at home or among intimates, where 
we feel free to be and express ourselves without 
disguise or constraint. Most of all, by a strange 
perversity, do we mask ourselves before the 
camera. Perhaps it is only natural or instinctive, 
after all. Few of us can escape self-consciousness, 
or keep what suavity or equanimity we may pos- 
sess under the continued scrutiny of a strange and 
coldly critical eye. And the keenly penetrative 
gaze of the big portrait lens, seeming to search 
the hinterlands of the soul of one, is somewhat 
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disconcerting. So, as all photographers know, 
the interest and charm of the sitter’s personality, 
so unaffected and vivid in the first moments of 
conversation in the studio, are apt to fade from 
the features as soon as the sitting begins, and are 
replaced by a self-conscious, bored, constrained 
or utterly blank look, obviously fatal to the ob- 
taining of a pleasing or satisfying portrait. We 
photographers are strangely unappreciative of the 
sensitiveness of personality to environment, and 
give too little thought to the difficulty experienced 
by many of our sitters in adjusting themselves to 
the unfamiliar procedure of the studio. The 
painter has a large advantage over the photog- 
rapher in this matter, with several sittings of an 
hour or so in which the subject has time to adjust 
himself to the conditions of the occasion, and the 
artist can evoke the sympathetic mental attitude 
which is favorable to successful results. 

Fortunately, not all sitters need thawing out or 
working up for the occasion. There are those 
who go through life unmasked, who are content 
to be themselves without pose or affectation; men 
who freely respond to the interest of the moment, 
and women who express themselves with a charm 
and animation which is as unaffected as it is 
delightful. But with the majority of sitters, 
camera-shyness, the constraint natural among 
strangers or unfamiliar surroundings, the desire to 
play a part and appear other than themselves, or 
the instinctive resentment of scrutiny and obser- 
vation, call for all the photographer’s resource- 
fulness and tact. 

Intimacy. Here the photographer needs first to 
put the sitter at ease, to create an atmosphere of 
intimacy or friendly relationship between the sitter 
and himself, thus opening the way to unconstrained 
self-expression on the part of the sitter. Conver- 
sation is the obvious means of this becoming ac- 
quainted, and this should pass lightly from one 
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topic to another until it is seen that the interest of 
the sitter is awakened. This is the photographer’s 
opportunity and he begins to see and know the 
personality of his subject. Then, and not until 
then, should he give thought to the lighting which 
will give the most pleasing revelation of the per- 
sonality of the sitter, the arrangement or composi- 
tion of the portrait which will help in the charac- 
terization of the subject, and the other necessary 
technical details of the sitting. 

Exposures should be made, as far as possible, 
without the sitter’s knowledge. If the interplay of 
personalities which is the natural outcome of a 
well directed conversation is skilfully handled, the 
natural pauses in conversation will afford abun- 
dant opportunities for exposures, until the photog- 
rapher is satisfied that he has obtained what he 
seeks. The usefulness of this capacity for making 
exposures unawares, so to speak, cannot be over 
estimated as an aid to securing naturalness of 
expression. When, after elaborate preparation, 
the sitter is abruptly told to “Hold that” or is 
asked to “look about here,’ the place indicated 
being an empty space or blank wall at some little 
distance, the natural result is a stiffening of the fea- 
tures and a blank expression. Whether a long 
exposure should be given to obtain a synthesis of 
several slightly varying expressions, or a “snap” 
exposure to record a pleasing though transitory 
expression, must be determined by the photog- 
rapher’s observation of his subject. There can be 
little doubt, however, that the long exposure is 
conducive to likeness, and is especially ‘desirable 
where a strong personality, such as that of a 
leader in public affairs, teachers, clergymen and 
so on, is before the camera. With nervous sub- 
jects and children the “snap” exposure is the only 
one permissible. 

Simplicity, When Furley Lewis, an English 
portraitist of high repute, was asked what he con- 
sidered to be the three main characteristics of 
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photographic portraiture, he replied: Simplicity, 
truth and harmony. Photography, he explained, 
gives us with incredible facility beautiful drawing, 
a fine rendition of light and shade, and a multitude 
of facts. So he gives the first place to simplicity, 
by which he means the rigid elimination of the 
unessential, the getting rid of the redundant, the 
reduction of the material before the camera to that 
only which is necessary to the setting forth of the 
hte-and character of the subject. Generally, at 
least one half of the detail of the average portrait 
subject, as we see it before the camera, can be 
dispensed with to the advantage of the portrait. 
This means simplifying the lines and shapes of the 
arrangement, not only in the figure, but especially 
in the background and accessories. Remember 
that every line and shape says something—good or 
evil, either helps or hurts the composition. Hence 
the surroundings, as well as the exterior and in- 
terior lines and shapes of the figure, the forms 
or lines of the background and the details visible 
before the camera, should be carefully observed, 
everything unessential being eliminated or soft- 
ened (subordinated) in the lighting of the por- 
trait. Do not imagine that the use of a soft focus 
lens is a sovereign remedy for the over elaboration 
of detail in a portrait. Such a lens does, of course, 
soften the harsh outlines, and is useful when we 
have to deal with the wrinkled face of age, but 
may give us a general fuzziness of definition 
throughout, which may or may not be desirable. 
Where unessential or undesirable detail cannot be 
eliminated, the proper way to handle it is to sub- 
ordinate it in the balancing of light and shade in 
the portrait. Notice how cleverly this is done 
in the portrait of Dr. Otto Schlapp, already men- 
tioned. 

Concentration. In the portrait the interest is 
almost invariably concentrated on the face and 
features of the subject. Here we want details, 
firmly expressed, i. e. without either fuzziness or 
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wiry hardness in line and form. But even here 
the subordination or suppression of useless detail 
should not be lost sight of. Do not confuse one 
thing with another. Keep the simple, basic idea 
of portraiture before you at all times, the por- 
trayal of the character and personality of the sub- 
ject. Especially in artificial lighting it is fatally 
easy to over-elaborate or over-emphasize the petty, 
unessential details of the face and figure. 

That likeness does not depend upon detail may 
be proved by our instant recognition of anyone 
we know, even when far distant, so that the fea- 
tures are neither defined nor seen in any detail. 
Likeness will be found to lie more in general form 
and the masses of darks and halftones; the eye, 
taking in the form at a glance, assists the imagina- 
tion in completing the resemblance. The extreme 
darks, and their distance apart, are greatly con- 
ducive to likeness, as is also the marking of the 
points where the highlights fall, particularly on the 
forehead, nose and cheek-bone. By the presenta- 
tion of too much detail, or its emphasis by con- 
centration applied in the wrong place, breadth is 
lost and likeness easily loses its force. The con- 
centration of interest is best secured by avoiding 
an excess of detail, and broadly merging the lines 
and forms so that they flow into one another 
instead of being too insistently defined. It is this 
concentration which gives the quality of compre- 
hension to the portrait, the key to a sympathetic 
appreciation of the personality of the subject, on 
which the interest and pleasure we have in a por- 
trait is largely based. 

The Lighting of the subject in portraiture is 
next in importance to the obtaining of natural, un- 
conscious self-expression on the part of the sitter. 
Here, however, you work “on your own,” inde- 
pendently of response on the sitter’s part. You 
must know what you want and how to get it in 
the negative. If you work from the viewpoint that 
your lighting has the simple purpose of combining 
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likeness with the most pleasing aspect of the 
subject, the problem will be enormously simplified, 
and you will not be misled into an effort to obtain 
technical or conventionalized effects. 

It is impossible to teach portrait lighting in a 
book. It has its principles and these should be 
known; but the application or use of the princi- 
ples calls for demonstration, and facility can come 
only from practice. Here we can only discuss the 
bare elements. 

The first requisite is an adequate volume of 
light; the second, a simple but certain method of 
controlling the light; and the third a complete | 
knowledge and mastery of the obtaining of a wide 
variety of effects. There should be no. experi- 
menting or fumbling with the subject before the 
camera. Lighting is your job. Know your job. 
Have plenty of light for the work in hand, and 
train yourself rigorously in its control and use. 

I recall a visit to Pirie MacDonald with a ques- 
tion as to his methods of lighting. He led me into 
his studio, pointed to the light equipment hung 
well up on a side wall and then to a comparatively 
small, screened bit of floor space within which the 
sitter is comfortably seated, and said: “There 
you have the whole story. You know my work is 
chiefly heads and half-figures of men. The only 
secret is that I know my light, and I know every 
possible capacity and effect of my light within 
my working space. Of course you must know 
your sitter and what you want before you begin. 
I could not tell you more if I talked a month.” 

Men. Speaking generally, portraits of men should 
exhibit largeness of view, vigor and breadth of 
treatment. Of course there will always be excep- 
tions, and the degree in which these qualities are 
expressed in the portrait will vary, being tempered 
by the characteristics of the individual, e.g. his 
physical or mental alertness, etc. The desire to 
be thought of as “a strong man,’ commonly at- 
tributed to all men, makes virility the surest quality 
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to put into this class of work. Compare, as to 
these points, the portraits by Lionel Wood, Hugo 
N. van Wadenoyen and A. Swan Watson, among 
the illustrations of this issue. . 

Commonly these effects are gained by degrada- 
tion of the planes of distinctness, with loss of de- 
tail, in the effort to avoid spottiness, which is in- 
consistent with breadth. This method, however, 
often results in a deplorable loss of values, espe- 
cially in the shadows, and a lack of tone differ- 
entiation in the background and the contours of 
the head or figure which should give roundness of 
form. Inrterest and dignity are best secured by a 
reasonable firmness of definition in the head and 
face (and in the hands, if shown), combined with 
breadth in the general treatment of the figure and 
large masses. This is a matter of illumination, by 
which certain parts of the portrait are made less 
visible or less assertive, as in the portrait of Dr. 
Schlapp. Loss of form, however, is inexcusable, 
and empty shadows or dark spaces without differ- 
entiation of tone, even when representing dark 
clothing or background, are a confession of failure 
in photographic technique. This fault is very com- 
mon. The photographer should remember that he 
is working in monochrome, and cannot offset loss 
of tone and detail by the interest of color as the 
painter does. The luminosity of the portrait and 
the subordination of detail belong to illumination, 
and the balancing of light and shade with cor- 
rect exposure. The definition of the shapes and 
lines making up the arrangement, together with 
the drawing of the portrait, depend on the hand- 
ling of the lens employed and its focal length, 
rather than on the type of lens used. 

Character, individuality or personality should, 
of course, be the dominant note, the business man, 
the scholar, ecclesiastic or plain nondescript being 
differentiated in this note as far as the subject is 
typical of his class. This indication of the par- 
ticular type, however, is not always possible in the 
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large head portrait now so widely favored. So 
many bishops of today are and look like keen busi- 
ness men, and so-many men of business look like 
bishops! This, I sometimes fancy, is why Pirie 
MacDonald so invariably presents the quality of 
virility in his portraits or men, often “verging on 
brutality” as Furley Lewis bluntly expresses it. 
In half or three-quarter figure portraits, however, 
the type can often be accented by the dress, or by 
the introduction of something appropriate to the 
type, e.g. a chart in the hands of a naval officer, 
the telephone near the journalist or editor, or the 
book in the hands of the scholar—as in the por- 
trait of Dr. Schlapp. 

Women. It may be profitable to recall a visit to 
another studio dealing with quite another class 
of subjects, that of Charles H. Davis, whose spe- 
cialty is portraits of women. “What about your 
methods of lighting?” “Well,” was the reply, 
“my aim in making a portrait of a woman is to 
get likeness, to be sure; but with this I insist on as 
much feminine grace, charm and beauty as is 
possible. This, generally means adding artistic 
effect in the pose or arrangement of the figure, 
giving special attention to the coiffure and the 
hands, and in so lighting the subject that every 
good point is enhanced and every blemish or de- 
fect softened or eliminated. 

“Especially in the lighting of the head and in 
the balance of light and shade in the composition 
of the figure, it is possible to import or convey 
in the portrait the grace of line, the subtle grada- 
tion of light and shade, and the charm of interest 
and animation which means so much to a woman. 
You must have plenty of light, well diffused and 
perfectly controlled, to avoid harsh contrast or 
hardness of effect and to get that softness and. 
plasticity essential in this class of work. For 
special effects, as in accenting the individuality 
of the sitter, and to illuminate the shadows, a 
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small-supplementary light is sometimes useful; but 
the undiscriminating use of the spotlight so evident 
in much portrait work today betrays the experi- 
mentalist. and is destructive of the quality of 
unity.” 

Freak Lightings. Whether the source of illumi- 
nation be daylight or artificial light, or a combi- 
nation of the two, is of little moment. All that 
is possible with the one is possible with the other. 
In spite of which it is plain that the general use 
of artificial light in the studio—point light, area 
light and spot light—has brought about a radical 
change in the portraits of today as compared with 
those of a few years ago. The old traditions of 
simple and direct lightings seem to have been 
abandoned, and in their place we have a startling 
variousness.tending to theatrical and motion pic- 
ture lightings hardly appropriate to everyday use. 
It is another proof of the confusion in thinking 
already spoken of, and of the following of novelty 
without rhyme or reason. Whatever may be 
said in favor of the freshness and variety of pre- 
sent day lightings, it is undeniable that they give 
the portrait a momentary instead of permanent 
value. There is too much sophistication, with a 
loss of directness and simplicity; too much mushy 
softness and loss of firmness in the modeling, 
broken by erratic and abrupt light patches without 
modulation and detail. This, however, is due to 
the misuse of artificial light systems; properly 
understood and handled with intelligence they 
offer definite advantages. 

The Best Method. It was settled long ago and 
now beyond dispute that a simple and direct 
lighting, from a single source in front of, at the 
side, and slightly above the subject, is that best 
calculated to give the head and face the proper 
or most desirable illumination in a portrait. In 
this method the variation of the volume of light 
and its direction, of the degree of front or side 
lighting, and its easy control, we have a perfectly 
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adequate means of representing the head and face 
of the subject whatever its variation or defects 
of structural form. And it has the great virtue 
of being simple and easily mastered. With this 
method, too, one does not easily lose the proper 
projection of the head and features, the lack of 
which is one of the most common faults in modern 
portraiture, and one avoids the evil of cross light- 
ing with its shadow band down the centre of the 
face, drawing the eyes together and giving a sinis- 
ter cast to the sitter’s aspect which is fatal to a 
pleasing portrait. In portraits of women and 
children a soft front lighting gives delicacy of gra- 
dation and luminous shadows. 

For a last word: beware of reflectors and re- 
flected lights. The roundness and force of the 
portrait depends on the strength and richness of 
its shadows. 

Posing. Of the pose in portraiture little can 
be said here. It is too big a subject to deal with in 
a couple of pages, and, as with lighting, needs 
demonstration with the model under the light for 
effective teaching. But there is this to be said: do 
not be misled by the oft-repeated statement that 
posing is unnecessary, or at best a necessary evil. 

Whether the portrait be a simple head or scant 
half-figure, or a full-length figure, we have a col- 
lection of lines and shapes, and the placing of these 
within the picture space, which itself has shape 
and proportion, calls for a pleasing arrangement 
or design. This is the composition of the figure, 
as necessary as the proper lighting of the portrait. 

It will not do to “let the sitter pose himself’ 
especially if the sitter is herself. Moreover, bythe 
placing of the head or figure and the disposition 
of its lines and shapes, the characterization of the 
subject can be enhanced and likeness accented. 
So, too, by carefulness of pose or arrangement, 
it is possible to minimize or subordinate physical 
defects. In any arrangement of lines and shapes 
within a space, there are things to be avoided as 
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well as things to be done in order to secure the most 
pleasing effects in the presentation of the subject. 

Especially is this true in’ portraits of women, in 
which grace of line and form are quite as essential 
as likeness. Women are by nature more apprecia- 
tive of the decorative side of life than men, and the 
photographer who aims to succeed in making por- 
traits of women will find himself obliged to get 
as much decorative quality into his work as pos- 
sible. This means the continual study of and drill 
in the composition of the figure, and the more 
consummate the photographer’s skill in posing and 
arrangement the better. More particularly must 
he acquire a keen sense of beauty of form, so that 
by pose or arrangement and skill in lighting, he 
can enhance whatever physical charms his sitters 
possess, and correct or hide or minimize their physi- 
cal defects. 

This applies to the treatment of the hands (and 
arms, so long as the sleeveless dress is in fashion), 
the obtaining of or suggestion of better propor- 
tions in short or mis-shapen necks or excessively 
wide hips and the like, the use of “drapery” to 
help an awkward figure and so on. Descriptive 
details in this do not make for pleasant reading, 
but even with skill in pose and lighting, there is 
often need for an appalling amount of “after- 
treatment” in portraits of women. I recall a 
thoroughly good portrait of a well-known operatic 
star, admirable as a likeness and as an example 
of figure composition. An inspection of the nega- 
tive showed that the retoucher had removed at 
least fifty pounds of solid flesh from various parts 
of the figure. The first order from the proofs was 
250 eight by tens. 

If the reader can lay hands on copies of THE 
PuHotTo-MINIATURE, numbers 2, 64, 95, 109, 136, 165 
and 172, together with Sidney Allan’s “Composi- 
tion in Portraiture,” he will obtain a very complete 
discussion of the whole subject of posing the figure 
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in portraiture. These books are out of print, but 
may be consulted at most public libraries, or odd 
copies may be secured at second hand by diligent 
search and at a price. They are all well worth the 
search and the price. 

The Lens plays an important part in portrait 
technique, and deserves a more careful study than 
is generally given to it by photographers. Its focal 
length, rapidity and definition are the vital points 
to be considered, rather than the particular type 
of lens and the name or fame of the maker. 

Focal Length. There is much needless confu- 
sion in the minds of photographers as to the in- 
fluence of this factor in portraiture. Possibly this 
confusion arises from the fact that lenses are 
usually discussed with reference to the represen- 
tation of more or less distant objects, on a much 
reduced scale, in unrestricted space out of doors; 
whereas in portraiture we are concerned with the 
delineation of objects comparatively near the 
camera, on a relatively large scale, and in restricted 
space—which is quite another story. 

In this respect portraiture is more akin to copy- 
ing (reduction) than to general outdoor work, and 
a knowledge of the rules of conjugate foci will be 
found as useful in the one as in the other. These 
rules, as most photographers know or should 
know, have to do with the distances between lens 
and object and lens and image in copying (reduc- 
ing) an object on a pre-determined scale, the dis- 
tances varying with the focal length of the lens 
used and the scale on which the object is being 
reproduced. In portraiture this has an obvious 
application in finding the minimum focal length of 
lens required for any given size of head or figure, 
the camera extension required for a lens of any 
given focal length. and the maximum focal length 
of lens which can be employed within the working 
space or length of studio available. 

Focal Length and Scale. The focal length of 
the lens determines the scale or size of the picture- 
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image. From a given viewpoint or object distance 
all lenses of the same focal length give images of 
the same size, regardless of the type or construc- 
tion of the lens or the size of the aperture or stop 
used. The greater the focal length of the lens, the 
larger is the image, provided that the object dis- 
tance remains unchanged. Since the scale of the 
portrait is generally a pre-determined thing, and 
the maximum working space or choice of object 
distance is often restricted or limited, this control- 
ling factor of focal length is important. 

In practice this means that to obtain a 3-inch 
head portrait, with a lens of say 10 inches focal 
length, it will be necessary to work much closer 
to the subject than is required to obtain an image 
of the same size with a lens of say 20 inches focal 
length. And there will be an easily observable 
difference between the two portraits. In that made 
with the 10-inch lens we will note an apparent dis- 
tortion or lack of proportion in the relative size of 
the features, the nose, mouth and chin being ren- 
dered disproportionately large compared with the 
forehead, eyes, ears and back of the head. In the 
portrait made with the 20-inch lens, on the other 
hand, this distortion or faulty “drawing” of the 
features will not appear, and the perspective ren- 
dering will be natural and pleasing. 

Perspective Rendering. From experiences of 
this sort, the fault being a common one in photo- 
graphic portraiture, photographers have come to 
associate distortion in the portrait, or perspective 
rendering generally, with focal length. This is a 
mistaken notion, a putting of the cart before the 
horse. The perspective given by the lens is always 
correct from the viewpoint chosen, however un- 
familiar or absurdly queer it may seem to us in the 
photograph. In the instance of the 10- and 20-inch 
lenses mentioned, and invariably, the “drawing” 
or perspective rendering of the portrait is deter- 
mined by the viewpoint, irrespective of the focal 
length of the lens. By viewpoint here is meant 
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chiefly the distance between lens and subject, al- 
though the angular projection and height of the 
camera in relation to the subject have an appreci- 
able share in the character of the result. The 
difference in the “drawing” or perspective render- 
ing in the two portraits mentioned resulted, not 
from the difference in the focal lengths of the 
lenses used (as photographers generally suppose), 
but from the fact that the 10-inch lens necessitated 
a viewpoint so close to the subject that a too- 
abrupt, and therefore unfamiliar and unpleasant, 
perspective rendering was obtained, while the 20- 
inch lens necessitated working farther from the 
subject, this greater distance between lens and sub- 
ject giving freedom from distortion and a more 
natural, and therefore pleasing, perspective render- 
ing. Which indicates that there is a minimum 
object distance or viewpoint which must be ob- 
served if we desire to obtain a natural or pleasing 
perspective in the portrait. . 

Correct Working Distance. Because our recog- 
nition of disproportion or faulty “drawing” in a 
portrait is largely dependent on the individual 
sense of proportion, or the satisfaction of an in- 
stinctive or acquired perception of what is pleas- 
ing and correct or otherwise in this matter, it is 
difficult to state definitely just what is the minimum 
distance between lens and subject, which will en- 
sure satisfactory perspective rendering in the por- 
trait. And sometimes the existence of certain 
characteristics in the subject, i.e. an abnormally 
small nose, a weak mouth or chin, will justify the 
introduction of a certain amount of exaggeration 
in the “drawing” of these features, as softening 
the natural defect—tho’ “looking aslant upon the 
face of truth” for the moment. 

It is generally agreed, however, that the minimum 
distance between lens and subject should never be 
less than 6 and preferably 8 feet, with a working 
space of 15 feet as the desirable minimum for three- 
quarter and full-length figures and groups. This 
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means the use of lenses with focal lengths at least 
twice the longest way of the plate or film used, 
which is in agreement with the best practice, and 
assures freedom from distortion and good perspec- 
tive rendering in the portrait; not, however, as re- 
sulting from the focal lengths used, but from the 
distance between lens and subject necessitated by 
their use. Allowing a space of 5 feet behind the 
subject and another 5 feet for the camera and 
operator, we arrive at 25 feet as the minimum 
desirable length of the portrait studio. 

Length of Studio. Because of the varied re-. 
quirements as to scale in portraiture, i.e. large 
heads, half-, three-quarters and full-length figures, 
it is well to have at least two lenses of different 
focal lengths for studio use. As is well known, 
the maximum focal length which can be employed 
is limited by the working space or length of studio 
available. We have seen that 25 feet may be re- 
garded as the desirable minimum in this. In such 
a studio a good choice would be a 12-inch lens for 
figures and groups, and an 18- or 20-inch lens for 
large heads. But I have seen good figure por- 
traits made, with a 16-inch lens, in a studio of 
21 feet length over all. 

But, whether from ignorance or the difficulty 
of obtaining space in a desirable location, we find 
photographers working much closer to their sub- 
jects than these requirements specify. To this 
fact is due much of the distortion or bad “drawing” 
observed in photographic portraiture, and the 
source, perhaps, of the vague dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by the photographer’s clients in asking for 
a re-sitting: “I cannot explain what is wrong. 
They are good pictures, but there is something— 
they don’t look right, and I don’t like them.” As 
matter of fact perspective rendering.has much to 
with likeness, and therein the fault often lies. Use 
a lens of greater focal length for your re-sittings 
and see whether the difference in results (perspec- 
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tive rendering) will not win your client’s approval. 

Fallacies. Among the reasons given by photo- 
graphers as justifying the use of lenses of com- 
paratively short focal length, it is sometimes said © 
that such lenses give more roundness and snap, 
with better projection and more force in the 
shadows than lenses of more ample focal length. 
This reasoning is fallacious. The qualities men- 
tioned, when so obtained, are really the result of 
exaggeration in the perspective rendering, and the 
apparently greater depth of planes is produced by . 
the nearness of the lens to the subject. The model- 
ing and projection of the head and features are 
properly controlled in the lighting of the subject, 
assisted by the background tones. It is conceded, 
however, that when lenses of considerable focal 
length are used and especially in artificial lighting, 
the greater depth of illuminated air between lens 
and subject may produce an appreciable veiling or 
flatness in the negative. 

The Height of the Camera or lens in relation to 
the physical characteristics of the subject is im- 
portant, and should always have careful considera- 
tion. Generally speaking, a low position gives the 
effect of greater height and dignity to a standing 
or seated figure. But it also gives undue promi- 
nence to the throat and nostrils, bends the shape 
of the mouth downwards and cause the forehead 
and back of the head to recede. On the other hand, 
a high position sometimes shortens the neck, brings 
the forehead forward, lengthens the eyes and gives 
prominence to the ears and back of the head. The 
only way of-familiarizing oneself with the effects 
obtainable by this lowering or raising of the view- 
point in portraiture is by experiment and observa- 
tion, the average height of the lens for a standing 
figure of average height being 5 feet and for a 
seated figure or half-length portrait, 4 feet. : 

Rapidity and Definition. The characteristics of 
the portrait lens, as introduced by Petzval (1841) 
and since improved by Dallmeyer (1866) and others, 
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are its abnormally large working aperture and its 
ability to give critically sharp definition in the 
center of the field. In practice these qualities 
means great rapidity or speed, and an exquisitely 
defined image notable for its modelling and bril- 
liancy. 

Until within the last few years these qualities 
have been considered indispensable in portraiture. 
Today, however, we have super-speed films and 
ultra-rapid color-sensitive plates, and powerful ar- 
tifical lighting systems such as the photographers of 
twenty years ago hardly imagined, so that the ne- 
cessity of extreme speed in the portrait lens is not as 
urgent as it was. Inthe matter of definition,also, a 
great change has come about. The portrait no 
longer occupies the center, but often spreads as a 
flat design over the whole print, and all-over sharp- 
ness is no longer thought to be perfection, soft con- 
tours and breadth of tone values being preferred. 
To meet this altered viewpoint the “soft-focus” 
lens is now considered to be indispensable in por- 
traiture. Without doubt this type of lens has its 
advantages and usefulness, but it is grossly misused 
and the soft-focus portrait is not yet favored by 
the photographer’s public. 

Choice of Lenses. It comes then to this, that 
the photographer of today has a much larger free- 
dom in the selection of lenses for portraiture than 
was possible a few years ago. Thus, without in any 
way lowering his standards of quality, or his ability 
to meet all requirements, he can now avail him- 
self of two lenses (affording a variety of focal 
lengths) at a much less cost than the purchase of 
the high-powered anastigmat portrait lens of a 
decade ago. Such a selection would consist of a 
portrait lens of ample focal length, working at F:5 
or F :6, with a diffusion attachment or adjustment, 
and permitting of the use of the front combination 
alone when desirable. This will fully cover the 
requirements for large heads and similar work de- 
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manding ample focal length. Failing this a “soft- 
focus” lens which can be stopped down when sharp 
definition is required may serve. For the very oc- 
casional need for greater speed and more even de- 
finition, as in the case of restless babes, “impossible” 
grown-ups, full-length figures and groups, an 
anastigmat of moderate focal length, working at 
F:3.5 or F:4.5 will complete the equipment at a 
moderate cost. This latter should permit of the 
use of its single combinations, thus giving two or 
perhaps three different focal lengths for varied 
needs, the complete objective being useful, also, 
for copying and the occasional “at home” or out- 
door work. 

Plates and Films. Coincident with the introduc- 
tion of flat films for. professional use, a marked 
advance has been seen in the manufacture of por- 
trait emulsions here and abroad. As a result, the 
portrait photographer of today is provided with sen- 
sitive material of truly remarkable quality for his 
special requirements. In portrait technique these 
requirements are the ability to give a long range 
of gradation in the negative (chiefly to hold the 
delicate tone contrasts in the highlights and 
shadows of the portrait), and a better rendering 
of “color values,” fineness of grain, and latitude 
combined with speed for the better handling of ex- 
posures. 

The question of films versus plates is one which 
must be left to answer itself. Theory favors the 
thin, transparent film base as compared with glass, 
especially for flashlight and home portraiture, 
where harsh lightings and strong contrasts are 
encountered, as well as for the “unusual and diffi- 
cult lightings” (often crudely forced and generally 
weird) so common in studio portraiture since the 
general use of artificial light systems. Despite this 
theoretical advantage, however, in the best practice 
and with normal or conventional lightings, the 
comparative displays of portrait negatives on plates 
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and films at the conventions (the work of experts) 
show equal abilities in plates and films for portrait 
work. ‘ 
Color Values. As far as sensitive material and 
portrait technique is concerned, however, the real 
advance is the recognition of the influence of the 
color in the subject in portraiture, and the conse- 
quent, larger use of color-sensitive plates and films 
in the studio. In the modern way of negative- 
making, the chief endeavor is to extend the range 
of tones in the print by getting in the negative as 
complete a representation of the light and shade 
contrasts of the subject as is possible. And so far 
as the representation of the subject tones is mini- 
mized or lost, by the inability of the ordinary (non- 
color-sensitive) emulsions to register the influence 
of the color contrasts in the highlights and deep 
shadows of the subject, this defect is remedied by 
the use of panchromatic emulsions. I have been 
surprised, in a recent survey, to find how many 
portrait workers are using panchromatic plates 
and films in their daily work—without talking 
about it. But a comparative test of the panchro- 
matic and ordinary emulsion results in so evident 
a difference in the portrait that an intelligent trial 
is sufficient to convert the most conservative. 
Panchromatic Portraiture. Practical testimony 
of the value of panchromatic plates and films in 
portrait work is given in a recent issue of The Pro- 
fessional Photographer by a veteran Scots photo- 
grapher, E. Drummond Young, of Edinburgh. Mr. 
Young has used panchromatic plates for the last 
seventeen years and is enthusiastic as to their ad- 
vantages in everyday portraiture. And in a recent 
issue of Studio Light there appeared an account of 
the work of Charles Erwin Arnold, of Dallas, 
Texas, with a few remarkable examples of panchro- 
matic portraiture or “Pan Portraits” as Mr. Arnold 
calls them. Of the work of these photographers 
and their experience with panchromatic material 
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I hope to write more fully in an early issue of 
THE Puoto -MINIATURE, since my space here is ex- 
hausted. . 

Development. In earlier days the developing 
agent used, the proportion of bromide in the devel- 
oping solution, and the method of developing the 
plate occupied an important place in the thought 
and work of the portrait photographer. Modern 
research has changed all that, and it is now gen- 
erally recognized that the development of the por- 
trait negative is more or less automatic, having for 
its sole function the fitting of the densities or tones 
of the negative to the printing paper to be used in 
making the print. As a result the photographer 
of today sticks to one make of plate or film, and 
follows very closely the instructions of the plate 
maker as to the developer and method ‘of develop- 
ment to be employed. So, in keeping with the long 
scale emulsions of the plates, films and papers used 
in portrait work, we find pyro most widely in use as 
the developer possessing the greatest elasticity and 
most easily controlled as to color, and tank devel- 
opment as the method of developing portrait nega- 
tives, offering the largest control in timing the 
development, and giving the printing quality most 
desirable for the paper in use. 

In this scheme the exposure is calculated to just 
record the shadow detail in the subject, which en- 
sures that the negative will reproduce the different 
brightnesses or light intensities of the subject in 
correctly proportional densities, the time of devel- 
opment regulating the distance apart of the tones 
or densities, according to the tone reproduction 
capacities of the printing paper. 

The End. Here we must draw to the end of our 
discussion of portrait technique. Of necessity 
more has been left unsaid than said. But I have 
tried to emphasize the essentials proportionately to 
their importance, and especially to point out what, 
in my opinion, is a destructive tendency in photo- 
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graphic portraiture as a profession today. 

Let no one think that this getting back to first 
principles—to the making of portraits instead of 
photographs, means a shrinkage of business, or 
the changing of the business into a one-man, highly 
individualized concern with a small turnover at 
high prices. Not at all. Experience shows that 
such a scheme is utterly unsuited to the majority 
of photographers and inapplicable in many lo- 
calities. 

The natural result of the change herein suggested 
will be an increased volume of business; but based 
on the wider and surer appeal of the different 
quality in your work, and on the greater pulling 
power of giving the public what it wants, rather 
than on the use of intensive business getting 
schemes and psychological tricks employed in cur- 
rent practice to “sell” or “put over” the pretty 
or clever photographs offered as portraits. 

With your own change of viewpoint in your 
own work, however, there may have to be changes 
in the viewpoints of the “help” employed in the 
business. Use your knowledge of “psychology” 
on your assistants as well as in dealing with your 
sitters before the camera. The receptionist, es- 
pecially, should be made to realize that “the public 
be pleased” is a better rule than “the public be 
teased” in getting orders; that the public is (by 
this time) suspicious of being “worked” or over- 
persuaded, and inclined to resent the play of over- 
much “psychology” in so simple a matter as getting 
a portrait. The darkroom assistant may have to 
be trained to keep, in the development of the nega- 
tive, the points and effects you have secured in 
lighting and exposure as helping or accenting the 
characterization of the subject, i.e. as to the range 
of tone values in relation to the exposure scale 
(new name for gradation capacity) of the printing 
paper to be used. And the retouching department 
may need careful supervision, until your assistants 
in that department understand that they must not 
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undo your work in securing likeness in the portrait. 
Of course, in retouching portraits of women, the 
quality of mercy must often be considerably 
strained in its blending with the truth, and every 
note of charm or beauty kept, short of loss of 
likeness. But this strain should be lifted from the 
retoucher as far as is possible by skilful work under 
the skylight. All studio lightings, however, and the 
general use of color-blind plates, tend to exaggerate 
the signs of age and defects of features and skin 
texture, as to which women are abnormally sensi- 
tive. A close working together on the part of 
photographer and retoucher in this class of work is 
- suggested as the surest way to success. 

An old photographer, reading this over my shoul- 
der as I write, suggests that I have overlooked the 
exception which proves the rule as to likeness: the 
case of the sitter who really wants to look other 
than he or she really is in life. There are such 
cases and the answer is: give them what they 
want. Surely the one who pays has a right to call 
the tune. But the rule stands fast. Ninety out of 
every hundred of the photographer’s customers 
want a portrait—maybe a pleasing or even a flatter- 
ing portrait—with likeness; which will make those 
who see it say: “Yes, that’s Jones, all right.” 


The Beginnings of Halftone 


From the Note Books of Stephen H. Horgan. By 
Lida Rose McCabe. 11 pages; 11 illustrations; 
9x11%. Paper covers, $1. Boards, $1.50. Pub- 
lished in a Limited Edition by The Inland Printer 
Co., Chicago. Obtainable from Tennant and Ward, © 
New York. | 

: 

What is a halftone? Briefly, a picture in which 
the lights and darks or tones of the subject or photo- 
graph reproduced are defined by lines and dots of 
different surface areas, made through a mechanically 
lined screen. 

The halftone photoengraving is today as ubiquitous 
as the printed work which it illustrates in the world’s 
newspapers, periodicals and books. It represents an 
unending succession of discoveries, inventions and 
experiments: the evolution of a process and an in- 
dustry which are among the most useful of pho- 
tography’s achievements. 

Just when and where the halftone photoengraving 
process began, and to whom the credit for its in- 
vention should be given, are questions often dis- 
cussed but not yet finally and authoritatively 
answered. | 

The question: Who produced and printed the first 
halftone used in the public press? seems, however, 
to have been definitely answered in favor of Stephen 
H. Horgan, of New York, who made and printed in 
the New York Daily Graphic of March 4, 1880 the 
earliest dated halftone to appear in a newspaper. 

My authority for this important bit of historical 
information is an extremely interesting brochure: 
“The Beginnings of Halftone,” written by Lida Rose 
McCabe “from the Note Books of Stephen H. Hor- 


gan.” 
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The frontispiece of this profusely illustrated bro- 
chure is a combination halftone and line plate of 1880, 
reproducing the front cover of The Daily Graphic of 
March 4, 1880, with the explanation beneath that the 
halftone portion of the plate was made with a single- 
line halftone screen, because the printers of that day 
refused to attempt to print a halftone made with a 
cross-line screen on a “steam press” as something 
which couldn’t be done. On the following page ap- 
pears a same-size reproduction of a section of the 
“Scene in Shantytown, New York. Reproduction 
Direct from Nature,” from a negative by H. J. New- 
ton, at that time President of the Photographical 
Section of the American Institute—the earliest dated 
halftone printed in the public press. On another 
page is a cross-line screen halftone portrait of Maud 
Granger made by Mr. Horgan, February 14, 1880, 
(antedating the block from which the “Shantytown” 
picture was printed), which the pressmen of the 
Graphic refused to print, so that it never got further 
than the hand press. A third illustration reproduces 
a washdrawing in halftone on scratchboard, in which 
the artist has scratched highlights and added pen and 
ink lines as he wished, also made in 1880. Among the 
other illustrations is a sketch of S. H. Horgan from 
life, made by Sir Hubert Herkomer during his visit to 
America in 1881, when he called on young Horgan 
and paid him $500 for a demonstration of a remark- 
able method of photo-intaglio engraving which he 
had invented while perfecting his halftone process. 
Of this Herkomer later said: “I never spent $500 
that was of so much benefit to me,’ but Horgan 
afterwards abandoned the method. A recent portrait 
by Goldensky, of Philadelphia, and a reproduction of 
“The Late William M. Chase Etching,” from a pen 
drawing by Robert F. Blum (photographed on a zinc 
plate and etched by Horgan’s Intaglio method) com- 
plete the illustrations. | 

The text gives some account of “The Dean of 
Photoengraving” from his birth on a Virginia planta- 
tion in slavery days (1854); of his learning pho- 
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tography from a Methodist minister at Nyack, N. Y., 
whose “photograph gallery” he bought, thus becom- 
ing at eighteen the proud proprietor of a photographic 
studio; his service with Bogardus of New York in 
1874; his taking charge of the photomechanical 
department of The Daily Graphic (at that time the 
largest establishment of the kind in this country) in 
1877; his later work as art director on the New York 
Herald, Recorder and The Tribune (on the latter 
he first introduced the printing of curved halftone 
plates on a fast web stereotyping newspaper press), 
with the American Press Association (where he 
pioneered pictures into the country newspapers), and 
of his present-day activities as editor of the Process 
Department of The Inland Printer, and author of 
many books on photomechanical subjécts. 

Dates, particulars and proofs are duly recorded by 
Miss McCabe, with examples of the early film line 
screens devised by Mr. Horgan in 1876-77 during 
his first years with the Graplic. Confirmatory ex- 
tracts are given, bearing on the priority of Horgan’s 
work, from articles by Louis Flader in The Photo- 
engravers Bulletin and The Inland Printer of © 
October, 1893, The Daily Graphic of March 4, 1880, 
Anthony's Photographic Bulletin, reporting the 
description of Horgan’s halftone method by O. G. 
Mason at the March 2, 1880, meeting of the American 
Institute, New York, and the lecture on “Modern 
Reproduction Methods” by Charles W. Gamble, re- 
ported in The British Journal of Photography, April 
25, 1924, in which Mr. Gamble credits “the earliest 
dated halftone used in the public press” to Stephen 
H. Horgan. 

On May 28th, 1924, Mr. Horgan suggested to the 
New York Telegraph and Telephone Company that 
they could send pictures in color over a telephone 
wire as easily as pictures in black and white. This 
was tried on July 15th with a photograph of Valentino 
in colors from life, on a telephone wire between 
Chicago and New York and was successful. A 
detailed account of this achievement, with reproduc- 
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tions of the three color separation plates was pub- 
lished in the Colour Supplement of The British 
Journal of Photography for September 5, 1924. 

Since the foregoing note was prepared for press 
Mr. Horgan’s work in the field of photo-mechanical 
processes, here briefly outlined, has received note- 
worthy recognition in the award to him of the Medal 
of the American Institute of Graphic Arts, “for his 
valuable services and inventions in the graphic arts.” 
This well-earned distinction was conferred upon Mr. 
Horgan at the November meeting of the Institute, 
held at the Art Centre, New York, the occasion bring- 
ing together a large gathering of prominent workers 
in newspaper, periodical and book illustration. 


Books and Prints 


All books mentioned in these pages may be ob- 
tained from the publishers of THE PHoto-MINIa- 
TURE and will be forwarded promptly, postpaid, to 
any address on receipt of the prices quoted. 


MaTeERIA PHoToGRAPHICA: A Dictionary of the 
Chemicals, Raw Materials, Developing Agents and 
Dyes used in Photography. By Alfred B. Hitchins, 
Ph.D. 96 pages; 514x8; paper covers 50 cents; 
cloth $1.00. Philadelphia: Frank V. Chambers. 

A useful little book, crowding into less than a 
hundred pages a severely condensed description of 
the raw and prepared materials used in everyday 
photographic practice. The chemical section gives 
the chemical symbols, French and German names, 
synonyms, molecular weight, specific gravity, prop- 
erties, derivation, grade and uses in photography 
of about two hundred items arranged in alphabetical 
order. A few cross-references under the common 
names of the chemicals in this section would have 
helped the reader to find things more quickly: e.g., 
tannin, described under Acid Digallic. Another 
suggestions for future editions is that the solubilities 
of the chemicals described be given more specifically, 
e.g., Potass, Bichromate, 10 per cent in cold water, 
in place of “Sol. in water.” 

The section devoted to Developing Agents de- 
scribes fifteen developers, giving their chemical 
formulas, characteristics and trade names (here, 
again, cross references would have helped, e.g., 
Edinol: See Para-amido-saligenin) ; and the Dyes 
in current use for color sensitizing and desensitizing 
are briefly described with their transmission capaci- 
ties. Among these I find no mention of Pinacryptol 
Green, generally said to be as efficient and more 
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convenient for desensitizing purposes than Pheno- 
safranine. Formulas for the preparation of light 
filters and a Table of International Atomic Weights 
complete the book, which should find a place on 
every photographer’ s bookshelf, 


PuHoToGcRAPHIC Facts AND ForRMULAS. By E. J. 
Wall. 386 pages, 514 x 8; cloth, $4. Boston: Ameri- 
can Photographic Publishing Co. 

Into this fat volume Mr. Wall has gathered one 
thousand and one (or more) facts, formulas and 
tables employed in the everyday practice of photog- 
raphy. Necessarily many of these have been pub- 
lished in other books or journals, but I have discov- 
ered quite enough new (to me) material to justify 
the price of the book, with appreciation plus to Mr. 
Wall for giving the huge collection his critical atten- 
tion and making it accessible in this convenient form 
for ready reference. Books of this sort are indis- 
pensable to the busy worker in photography, and I 
know of no man living, better equipped than E. J. 
Wall to edit and compile such a book. Not the least 
of its good points is the ten-page Index which is 
unusually well done. 


THe AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHorocrapPHy, 1925. 
Edited by Percy Y. Howe. Vol. XXXIX. 296 
pages; 171 illustrations. Paper cover, $1.75; cloth, 
$2.50. Sales Agents: George Murphy, Inc., New 
York. 

The variety of subjects dealt with in the text and 
illustrations of this new volume of The American 
Annual attractively demonstrates the wide appeal 
and usefulness of photography as a hobby and seri- 
ous pursuit. Among the many papers of outstanding 
interest may be mentioned “Pinhole Photography 
Simplified,” by W. B. Kemp; “Intensification of 
Three-Carbro-Prints,” by F. G. Tuttle; “Novel Uses 
for Supplementary Lenses,” by A. Lockett ; “Resino- 
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tipia,” by J. Petrocelli; “The Small Camera for 
Studio Work,” by Dr. T. W. Kilmer, who seems 
to have abandoned his 11x14 studio camera in 
portrait work; “Focusing by Parallax,” by J. E. 
Foss; “What One Lens Will Do” (the Graf Variable 
Anastigmat), by C. H. Partington; “Miniature 
Prints by the Gum-Bichromate Process,’ by W. G. 
Shields; and “The Carbro Process,” by F. T. Usher. 

The illustrations include example of the work of 
many well known pictorialists: carefully reproduced 
and, for the most part, well printed. 

The Photographic Formulary, Tables, and List of 
Photographic Societies, carefully revised to date, 
with a Reference Calendar for Three Years, com- 
plete one of the best volumes of the Annual pub- 
lished under the editorship of Mr. P. Y. Howe. 


THE BritIisH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY ALMANAC 
and Photographer’s Daily Companion, 1925. Edited 
by George E. Brown. 816 pages, 5x 7, with gravure 
frontispiece. Paper covers, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. Lon- 
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Agents: George Murphy & Co., New York. 

Most welcome and most useful of all the books 
of the year comes the “B. J.-Almanac”’; the Big 
Book of Photography, this year bringing a larger 
mass of information than any of the six post-war 
issues, the text being extended to 350 closely packed 
pages. 

The editorial article, always a notable feature of 
the Almanac, is devoted to “The Plain Facts of 
Lenses,” a subject which few writers can discuss 
more clearly or more profitably than George Brown, 
whose monographs on lenses in P-M: Nos. 36 and 
140 are among the most sought for “out-of-prints” 
in the Series. “The Best With the Small Camera,” 
by T. L. J. Bentley, is another special paper telling 
how to get the most out of the pocket cameras of 
today. The Epitome of Progress (almost 100 pages) 
and Recent Introductions in Apparatus and Materials 
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(illustrated) cover in a splendidly detailed way the 
most interesting papers and communications pub- 
lished, and the apparatus introduced, during the year. 

Instead of the usual table of chemical formulas 
given in past issues, Editor Brown this year provides 
a much more readable and useful series of short 
articles (12 pages, double columns), dealing with 
the properties of the chemical substances used in 
photography. The section on Exposure, too, has 
been improved by revision and additions extending 
the use of the tables to countries in all latitudes, and 
the Formulas for the Principal Photographic Proc- 
esses are concisely brought to date, which also 
applies to the lists of Photographic Societies, Bodies 
and Federations, and Photographic Books. Doubt- 
less the Editor’s characteristic modesty led him to 
overlook his own monograph: “Who Discovered 
Photography” (P.M: No. 60) in the special note on 
works in the history of photography on page 458 
of the Almanac. Despite its brevity P-M: No. 60 
is remarkable for its readableness, completeness of 
information and illustrations. 

The 450 pages of advertisements included in the 
Almanac give a very full survey of the specialties 
of the world’s principal photographic manufacturers, 
describing many items as yet unknown on this side 
of the Atlantic. Altogether a wonderful book in 
everyday usefulness and interest. I cannot imagine 
a photographer getting on in the world without it. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND Its Mystertes. By Charles R. 
Gibson. 256 pages, 30 illustrations. 544 x 71%. Cloth, 
$2. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 

This is a new volume in the “Science for Children 
Series” and gives a very simple explanation, in easily 
understood language and attractive diagrams, of 
photography and its uses, with emphasis on its mys- 
teries or wonderful achievements; e.g, motion pic- 
tures, X-rays, pictures by wire, etc. It is a most 
desirable gift-book for any boy or girl under ten, - 
and well calculated to arouse interest in the camera. 
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EXPRESSION IN PiGMENTING. By F. C.. Tilney. 
(No. 4 of Tracts for Pictorial Photographers). 33 
pages, 6 illustrations. London: Greenwood, 1/2d. 
New York: Tennant and Ward, 50 cents. | 

I have enjoyed this fourth tract in Mr. Tilney’s 
useful Series, and have marked quite fifty passages 
apt for quotation, but this would not be fair, so I 
refrain. You must read the tract for yourself. Pri- 
marily it has to do with expression in pigmenting 
(bromoil), but incidentally Mr. Tilney says many 
things of great profit to all pictorialists. His dis- 
cussion of Relative Tone Values and Aerial Perspec- 
tive, for example, is as clear and helpful a statement 
of these things as I have yet seen. And his attempt 
to explain just what that illusive and indefinable 
something is (“feeling”) which gives us pleasure 
in works of art is very satisfying. The six illustra- 
tions are directly connected with the main theme 
of expression in pigmenting, and effectively show 
the power of control and range of individuality in 
expression offered by the bromoil process. 


ABRIDGED SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS, from the 
Research Laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. Vol. VII; 1923; 139+-VI pages. Rochester: 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

The papers and communications of the Kodak 
Research Laboratory, published in various scientific 
and technical journals here and abroad during 1923, 
are here presented in shortened form within the 
covers of a single volume for convenience of ref- 
erence. There are twenty-one papers, all, with the 
exception of that on Motion Picture Photography 
for the Amateur, by Dr. C. E. K. Mees, severely 
technical in character and treatment. The subjects 
dealt with cover a wide range in physics (optics), 
inorganic, organic, physical and colloid, and 
analytical chemistry, and photographic theory and 
practice, and interestingly illustrate the tendency of 
present day research in these fields. 
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With the publication of this seventh volume, the 
Series of Abridgments offers a concise record of the 
major activities of the Kodak Research Laboratory 
since its organization in 1912, constituting an unique 
chapter in the literature of photography. 


WILLIAM GAMBLE. In the December issue of The 
Inland Printer | note an excellent portrait of William 
Gamble, by Furley Lewis, with some account of his 
life, by Stephen H. Horgan, and the news of his 
retirement from active business. As the editor of 
Penrose’s Process Year Book and Process Work, 
the author of many textbooks on process engraving 
and the head of A. W. Penrose & Co, London, Mr. 
Gamble has played an important part in the develop- 
ment of modern reproduction methods during the 
past quarter century. A friendly man, short in sta- 
ture but broad minded and big hearted; with all his 
friends on this side of the Atlantic I wish him many 
happy years of ease and comfort in his retirement. 


PENROSE’S ANNUAL, 1925. Edited by William 
Gamble. 142 pp. 81 plates and illustrations. $4.00. 
London: Lund, Humphries Co. U.S. Agents, Amer- 
ican Photographic Publishing Co., Boston. 

The interest and quality in illustration and reading 
matter which have characterized The Process Year 
Book for more than a quarter century are well sus- 
tained in the new volume just received. In keeping 
with the general trend in reproduction methods, the 
_Editor’s review of the progress of graphic arts dur- 
ing 1924, and the practical papers which make up the 
text pages, have much to say about recent develop- 
ments in color reproduction and the modern proc- 
esses of rotary gravure and offset in monochrome 
and color work. T. Thorne Baker has a useful 
article on “Modern Progress in Color Sensitizing” ; 
W. J. Smith and E. L. Turner offer “A Scaling and 
Uniform Exposure System for a Process Camera”; 
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and Stephen H. Horgan tells the story of the first 
“Telephoning a Portrait in Colors.” 

The special plates and supplements showing the 
most recent results obtained in color reproduction 
include specimens of single and multi-color gravure; 
offset lithography in monochrome and color, with a 
few clever facsimiles of pencil sketches; a collection 
of 26 wood-engravings of the ’sixties; two remark- 
able reproductions of watercolors, and many other 
methods used in current process practice. Almost all 
these specimens represent the work of British firms. 
It would seem desirable that the Veteran Editor of 
the Annual, now released from the cares of active 
business, should give us a wider selection of plates 
showing the work of American, French, German and 
other Continental houses in the 1926 volume. 

The American edition of the Annual is limited. 
Those who desire copies should not delay in secur- 
‘ing the book before it disappears from view. 


— News and Comment 


Pictorial Photographers of America. At the re- 
cent annual meeting of this organization the follow- 
ing new officers for the ensuing year were elected: 
President, G. W. Harting; Resident Vice-President, 
Mrs. Antoinette B. Hervey; Secretary, Dr. Arthur 
Nilsen; Treasurer, Jerry D. Drew. By a change in 
the Constitution the following Regional Vice-Presi- 
dents were appointed, as special representatives of 
the P. P. A. in the sections named: George H. High, 
Chicago; C. Blickensderfer, Denver; E. F. Dreher, 
Seattle; John C. Stick, Los Angeles; Frank R. 
- Fraprie, Boston; Anson Herrick, San Francisco; 
O. C. Reiter, Pittsburgh; Forman Hanna, Globe, 
Arizona; and Francis O. Libby, Portland, Maine. 
The membership at the end of 1924 was 421, almost 
every state in the Union being represented. 

Announcement was made of the Second Inter- 
ational Salon of the P. P. -A. to be held at the 
Galleries of the Art Center, New York, from May 
15 to June 15, 1925. Entry forms and particulars 
for this Salon may be had on application to John H. 
Kiem, Chairman of the Exhibition Committee, 65 
East 56th Street, New York City. The last day for 
the receiving of prints is April 18th. 


Spectrum Analysis. The first lecture of 1925 at 
the Royal Photographic Society, London, was given 
by Mr. T. Thorne Baker, and dealt with “Photogra- 
phy in Chemical Analysis: The Forward March of 
Spectrum Analysis.” Mr. Baker, an authority on 
the use of the spectroscope in analytical chemistry, 
gave a comprehensive survey of the usefulness of 
spectroscopic investigation in the analysis of dyes 
and color substances, the differentiation between raw 
papers, in X-ray work, and the investigation of light 
sources. Among the spectro-photographic equipment 
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shown by the lecture was a mammoth camera, said to 
have been constructed at the cost of about $1,250. 


The Rev. Clarence E. Woodman, Ph. D., C.S.P., 
whose Table of Angles of View is familiar to all 
photographers, died December 6th, at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, at the age of 72. 

Dr. Woodman, a priest of the Congregation of St. 
Paul and at one time stationed at the church of the 
Paulist Fathers, New York City, was an enthusiastic 
amateur photographer in the eighties, and contrib- 
uted many useful papers on the technical side of 
photography to the journals and yearbooks of that 
period. He was also an astronomer of note and 
accompanied several of the Smithsonian eclipse ex- 
peditions, introducing the methods of modern pho- ~ 
tography in that science. In recent years he served 
as a professor and special lecturer on scientific sub- 
jects at the Catholic University of America and the 
University of California. A brilliant scholar, good 
padre and faithful friend: lux perpetua luceat et. 


Franklin Institute Centenary. A report of the 
Proceedings and papers by eminent scientific workers 
read at the recent Centenary Celebration of the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, will be published 
in One or more memorial volumes. Information as 
to these can be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Institute. 


Java has at last fallen into line, and announces a 
Photographic Salon, to be held at Bandoeng, Java, 
from June 20 to 27, 1925. Medals and special prizes 
will be awarded. For particulars intending Amer- 
ican and British exhibitors should communicate with 
Mr. E. J. G. Schermerhorn, 50 Baengsoeweg, Ban- 
doeng, Java, Dutch East Indies. 


Perfection 


CLOSING DOUBLE REINFORCED 
BUTTON BACK-SIGHT  LAZY-TONGS 
3 EXTENSION 
FOCUSSING RIE - <— DEDCHABLE 
epee VIEW FINDER 


SHUTTER 


IRIS 
DIAPHRAGM 


ZEISS"TESSAR 
F/45 LENS 


RISING & 
FALLING FRONT 


SHUTTER RELEASE CROSS FRONT 


he Deckrullo-Nettel Camera 


FOR ADVANCED AMATEURS, 
TRAVELERS, NATURE LOVERS, SCIENTISTS 
Highly accurate and mechanically perfect—endorsed by 
scientific men and professional photographers the world 
over. Meets the most exacting requirements, especially 
in speed work and difficult conditions. 
Adjustable struts for lenses of various focal anette Rapid 
focusing while closed by means of scale on top. Self- 
capping focal-plane shutter of micrometer precision, with 
exclusive device for slow exposures. Range ™% sec. to 
1-2800th second. 
Accommodates high-speed plates, filmpacks or rollfilms. 
24x32, 34%4x4%, 4x6 and 5x7. 
Prices $130 to $265 
Descriptive literature on request. 


: NNERT,  oisrsuses 
ote GE » DISTRIBUTOR 


24-26 East 13th Street, New York City 


Kindly mention Tnr Proro-MIntaTuRE 


THE WORLD FAMOUS 
Hauff Developers | 


are again obtainable 
at your dealers in unapproachable | 


pre-war quality at pre-war prices 


ME TOL—Hauff 
ADUROL—Hauff 
AMIDOL—Hauff 
GLY CIN—Hauff 

ORTOL—Hauff 

NEOL—Hauff 


In 1 oz., V4 1b., Y% 1b. and 1 Ib. bottles 
Specify ‘‘Hauff”’ 


Your competitor insists on ‘‘Hauff’s’” developers because he 
p 


knows that they are superior to all others. “There is no sub- 
stitute for ‘“Hauff’s.” No “just as geod: 


G. GENNERT, Inc. 


24-26 East 13th St., New York 
139 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 917 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 


Sole American Distributor for Hauff’s Photo Products 


Kindly mention Tre Prroro-MINIATURE 


BAUSCH 
e LOMB 
LENSES 


Tessar Ic 
Tessar IIb 
Plastigmat 
Protar IV 
Protar V 
Protar VII 

Protar VIla 
Process 
Anastigmat 
Telephoto 


Also 


V olute 
Shutters 
Compound 
Shutters 
and 


Condensers 


Babies 


Baby pictures are good when they are 
good. 


Otherwise— 


Many portrait photographers have 
found that the high speed of the 
Tessar Ic, combined with its extreme 
covering power, makes baby pictures 
good every time. 


Adults 


For grown-ups the Bausch & Lomb 
Plastigmat gives a diffused yet sharp 
focus which enables the operator to 
obtain the soft masses of light and 
shade so essential to modern artistic 
portraiture. We would be glad to tell 
you more about both of these fine 
lenses. 


aa 5 Che OnE 


Optical Co. 
635 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Boston Washington London 


| Kindly mention THr PxHotro-MINIATURE 


Carl Zeiss Lenses 


are the standard with which all other lenses 
are compared. Their reputation is based on 
their performance —the only real test of the 
quality of a lens. 


There is a Carl Zeiss lens for every class of 
photographic work. We will be pleased to help 
you select the right lens for your work. 


Write for our booklet: “Photographic Lenses 
and How They Are Made,” which, with the 
Carl Zeiss photographic lens catalogue, will be 
sent on’ request. 

Carl Zeiss lenses are for sale by all leading 
camera dealers. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we suggest that you write us. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, U. S. AGENT 
153 West 23rd Street, New York 


General Distributing Agents for Canada: THE HuGHEs-OwENs Co., LTp. 
MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG OTTAWA 


Kindly mention Ture Puxoro-MINIATURE 
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For Indoor or Outdoor 
Portraits and Pictorial Work 


and Travel NaturePhotography 


The Ica Universal Palmos 


An extraordinary camera because it offers capacities 
beyond any ordinary camera. 


Note the 16-inch bellows extension, and think of the 
possibilities with a Distar Lens, supplementing the Carl 
Zeiss Tessar f4.5, or Protar, Amatar or Ica Dominar 
fitted to this camera. 


Unusual front rise—the lens always perpendicular even 
when the bed is tilted. Iconometer finder. Perfectly 
rigid and beautifully smooth in all its movements. No 
camera could be better made. No camera has more 
variously useful features. An inspiration to better pic- 
tures. 

34%4x4% or 9x12cm. For plates or filmpack. 


See it at your dealers or write for Palmos leaflet 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, U. S. Agent 
153 West 23rd Street, New York 


Kindly mention THr Puotro-MiNIATURE 
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Ernemann 


FOLDING REFLEX CAMERA 


All the efficiency of the reflecting camera—as 
simple and compact as a hand camera 


THE PERFECT CAMERA FOR THE TRAYV- 
ELER, SPORTSMEN AND PICTORIALIST 
News pictures; children at play; portraits indoors and out. 
Full size image to instant of exposure 
Quick and accurate focusing. No guesswork 
Ernotar f:4.5 anastigmat, fully corrected 


Perfectly defined and brilliant images for enlargement. 


Patent Self-Capping Focal Plane Shutter 
32 speeds, 1-10th to 1-1000th sec. Bulb and Time. 
Smoothworkirg—a marvel of precision workmanship. 


Revolving Back—at the touch of.a finger 


Two Models, for plates and filmpack, 
3% to 4% in—Model I, extends 6% in. 
Adapter and Plate back, $187.50. Model 
II, extends 7 to 15 inches, for telephoto 
work, $250.00. Both models fold to one- 
third their extended size. 


See this camera at your 

dealers or write us for 

tllustrated leaflet 
HERBERT & HUESGEN CO. 


Sole Agents U. S. A. 


18 East 42nd Street New York 
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DALLMEYER LENSES 
FOR PORTRATTURE 


DALLMEYER PENTACGC, F:2.9 
The Largest Aperture Anastigmat 


50 per cent more rapid than F:3.5. For portraits 
at home or under difficult light conditions. For the 
Pentac over 8 inches focal length an adjustable mount 
for soft focus work is available. 


DALLMEYER 
PATENT PORTRAIT LENSES 


Recognized the world over as the finest lenses. for 
studio portraiture, with definite advantages over the 
best anastigmat for this class of work. 


Superb definition. Extreme brilliancy. 


Perfect modeling. 


| SERIES A. F:4 for busts, large heads 
| and three-quarter length portraits 


SERIES B. E:3 for children and 
instantaneous portraiture 


Dallmeyer Patent Portrait Lenses, by a single turn 
of the mount, will give pleasing soft definition. 


also the 
Dallmeyer-Banfield Portrait Astigmat 
Dallmeyer-Bergheim Lens and 
Dallmeyer Soft-Focus Lenses 


Send for descriptive leaflets 


Herbert 6 Muesgen 
Co 18 East 4274 St: Inc 
NEW YORK CITY 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED sTaTES———" 
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Adam Archinal Corporation 
Sales Office : 1409 BROADWAY. : Cor. 39th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Executive Office: 1007 Knickerbocker Bldg. 
Tel. Bryant 2811 


Sole U. S. Agents for 


PLAUBEL CAMERAS 


MAKINA, F:3 lens. For plates or filmpack. 
ROLLFILM PECONETTE, F:3 and F:4.2 lenses. 


PRECISION PECO —for plates or filmpack. 9x12 cm.; 
10x15 cm. with adapter for 3%4x4™% in. 


PLAUBEL LENSES 


ANTICOMAR ANASTIGMAT, F:3, F:42, F:45 
ORTHAR, F:63 TRIPLE ORTHAR, F:68 
WIDE-ANGLE ORTHAR, F:68 


Write for Plaubel Booklet 
fully describing Plaubel. Cameras and Lenses 


RAMSTEIN SKY FILTERS 


All glass. Permanent color. Perfect gradation. 
Special circular on application 


Sales Agency for 


LINDSTROM 


Field and Opera Glasses 


REPAIR SPECIALISTS 


Cameras, Shutters, Optical Appliances 
Model Making, Reconstruction 
Special Devices 


Repair Shop: 1409 BROADWAY, N. Y. Tel. FitzRoy 2379. 
Adam Archinal Corporation 
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The New Improved All-Metal 
Victor Studio Flash Cabinet 


has many important changes in appearance, construction and 
operation, making this superior means of illumination for all 
classes of studio portrait work even more efficient and desira- 
ble than heretofore. | 


The general utility and thor- 
ough practicability of the Victor 
Studio Flash Cabinet makes it the 
ideal form of illumination for all 
classes of studio portrait work. 
Desired lightings are | secured 
with great speed and with the 
least inconvenience to your sub- 
jects. : 

This cabinet is the ideal means 
for handling child photography. 
It makes it possible to photograph 
children, instantly catching their 
fleeting expression, when it would 
be impossible to do so by day- 
light or by any other means. 

In every requisite to fine pho- 
tography—speed of exposure, in- 
fluence on subjects, operating ¢ 
time required, pose and character ~ 
of expression, cost of installa- 
tion, maintenance and operation, 
the Victor Flash Cabinet is supreme. Portrait work made 
with this cabinet is indistinguishable from the best daylight 
work and shows a marked superiority of pose and expression. 


You never lose the effect you saw when you pressed the 
bulb. No resittings necessary—no plates lost—no delay 
on account of light. There is nothing that daylight can do 
that Victor can’t do better. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CO. 
3939 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 
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New Books and New Editions 


Photography as a Scientific Implement 


A collective work of extraordinary interest to the student, 
specialist and commercial photographer, giving an authori- 
tative account of the theory underlying photographic processes 
and methods, the optics of photography, and the modern 
technical methods used in scientific and industrial research. 
549 pages, with 258 illustrations. Cloth. $9. 


The Complete Photographer 
By R. Child Bayley. A new edition of this standard work, 
revised and partly rewritten. Covers every branch of every- 
day photography. 420 pages, with 65 plates, frontispiece in 
colors. Cloth. $5. 


Bypaths of Color Photography 
By O. Reg. Edited, with an introduction, by William Gamble. 
Deals chiefly with research and experiment in one-exposure 
color photography, to which field the author has devoted 
many years. 116 pages, 45 figures in text and color frontis- 
piece. Cloth. $2.50. 
The Science and Practice of 


Photographic Printing 
By Lloyd I. Snodgrass. A practical and comprehensive guide 
to modern printing methods. 304 pages, 53 illustrations. $3. 


Photography for Beginners 


By George Bell. A helpful companion for those beginning 
the ‘first year in photography. Simply written. 123 pages. $1. 


Practical Amateur Photography 
By William S. Davis. An unusually practical first book, ex- 
plaining all the everyday processes; bibliographies and glos- 
sary of photographic terms. 245 pages, illustrated. $2. 


Making Your Camera Pay 
By Frederick C. Davis. A pocketbook of profitable informa- 
tion for those who want to market their photographs, with 
chapters on the markets available. 94 pages. $1. 


The Principles of Pictorial Photography 


By John Wallace Gillies. A plain statement of the principles 
which should guide the aspiring picture maker in photography. 
The author uses his own work as the basis of criticism and 
comment. 251 pages, 70 illustrations. $3.50. 


Any photographic book supplied on receipt of price. 
Ask for New List of Books. Address all orders to 
TENNANT AND WARD, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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From a Series II Velostigmat 
f4.5 negative, made by David 
B. Edmonstcn at one of the 
1924 conventions. The Series 
II is ideally suited to groups. 
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battery of quality objectives that will enable the user to capably 
handle every job. That is why so many eminent photographers 
use the popular ‘trio (Verito, Vitax and Velostigmat) almost ex- 
clusively. Having these three, you can produce the best portraits 


of which you are capable. 


Wollensack Optical Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Makers of 


VELOSTIGMAT, Series II f4.5, all-round anast gmat for groups, full figures, home 
portraits, etc,, etc. 


VITAX Portrait f3.8, ultra-rapid, for portraiture and child photography. 
VERITO Diffused Focus f4, versatile, speedy, for delightful soft-focus effects. 
Vitax Extension Lens increases 16” Vitaxr to 20” focus. 


Verito Extension Lens increases 18”. Verito to 22%" focus. 
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Of 


ROLL FILMS 


highest  sensitiveness, non-curling,  or- 
thochromatic. Give brilliant negatives. 


FILM PACKS 


the “all metal” pack, great stability, perfect- 
ly flat position of the films. Photographic 
qualities identical to Agfa Rollfilms. 


PORTRAIT FILMS 


An ideal Agfa Emulsion for portraiture on a heavy celluloid 
base with gelatine backing. Superspeed 650 H.D. 


DRY PLATES 


A plate for every purpose. Descriptive cata- 
logue on application. 


—COLOR. PEATEs 


for pictures in Natural Colors. Landscape, portraiture 
(including flashlight portraiture) photo-micrography and 
scientific work. , 


DEVELOPERS 


Pure Developers for all Photographic ‘Work: 
Rodinal, Metol, Ortol, Eikonogen, etc. Agfa 
Developers are a standard for all others. 


—FLASH POWDERS 


the flashlight powder producing the most intense light with 
hardly any smoke. 


Dr. ANDRESEN’S “PHOTO HANDBOOK,” 300 pages of useful 
information, profusely illustrated, 50c _postfree. Complete Agfa 
Products Catalogue Sent on Request. 


YOUR DEALER CAN SUPPLY AGFA PRODUCTS 
Agfa Products, Inc., 114 E. 13th St., New York 
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The eminent photographers 


who are using the 


HYPERION DIFFUSION 
PORTRAIT LENS F4 


endorse this lens by choosing it, and demon- 
strate with their work .its wonderful ability 
for artistic expression in portraiture. 


For those who do not desire diffusion 
effects we make the 
SERIES B 
GUNDLACH PORTRAIT LENS F.4 
in which the fine qualities of the 


Petzval type have been developed to 
the highest degree. 


Gundlach Portrait Lenses require no better 
recommendation than the standing of those 
| who use them. 


Send for descriptive list 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


757 Clinton Ave. So. 
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There are now many “‘soft-focus’ lenses of- 
fered, but the leading pictorialists here and 
abroad —amateurs and_ professionals — are 
still using and recommending the famous 


“SMITH” SOFT-FOCUS LENSES 
P.& S. “SEMI-ACHROMAT” — 
“VISUAL QUALITY” 
“SYNTHETIC” 
and WOLFE “ARTISTIC” LENS 


Send for the beautifully illustrated booklet about these wonderful 
lenses, with tributes and pictures by well known pictorial workers— 
Free, on request. 


The Pinkham & Smith Company 
TWO STORES: 327 poovanerdt dercoe 0C)s 1 nee 


Send for 
WILLOUGHBY’S 
MONEY SAVING 


BARGAIN VETS 
AND CATALOGUE 
before placing orders for anything photographic 
A. square deal always 


WILLOUGH BY 


Cameras g Supe 
VOWest 32 St. * 


Kindly mention Tur PuHoto-MINIATURE 
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GOERZ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES 


FOR PORTRAITURE 


Portrait Hypar, f:4.5, the portrait lens without the harsh wire edge 
sharpness; Dagor, f:6.8, for large groups and standing figures. 


HAND CAMERAS AND COMMERCIAL WORK 


Dagor, f:6.8, the old reliable lens, with reserve covering power, 
larger images with the single combinations; Wide Angle Dagors, f:9, 
give a flood of light in focusing and save flashpowder. Hypergon, 
the widest range lens ever offered, invaluable in narrow streets. 


REFLEX AND TELEPHOTO WORK 


Dogmar, f:4.5, for all kinds of speed work on focal plane, cameras. 
Single combinations are also useable on some long focus models. 
Telegor, f:6.3, a fast telephoto used like an ordinary lens. 


FOR MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


The Kino-Hypars give precise definition. They are used to best 
advantage fitted in a Goerz Micrometer Mount; Kino-Telegor, f:6.3, 
gives larger images and superb ‘‘close-up’”’ shots, when made from 
a considerable distance. 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


Goerz Artar lenses have superb correction for all color processes. 
Gotar lenses are the lenses for black and white process work and 
general copying. 


OUR CAMERA LINE 


Ango Focal Plane cameras are used at eye level, an obvious advan- 
tage. Roll Film Tenax, Manufoc Tenax and other interesting models 
are in camera booklet sent on request. 


Gwe eee hy, AMERICAN: OPRTICAE. CO. 
317F East 34th Street, New York City 


Kindly mention THe PnHoto-MINIATYRE 


You can improve your work by using my filters 


For the hand camera and 
pictorial photography 


SCHEIBE’S 
MONOTONE 


FILTER 


Shows what you will get in the print 
before clicking the shutter 


For delightful cloud effects use 


SCHEIBE’S 
GRADUATED 
FILTER 


Half yellow, blended to clear glass 
For soft focus effects with any lens use 


SCHEIBE’S 
DIFFUSING 


SCREEN 


Better than any soft focus lens 
At your dealers or direct from 


(GEORGE 4. pCl inet 


Photo Filters for All Purposes 
1636 LeMoyne St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


You can make 
an auto-focus 
enlarger for 


less than $10 


or a practical vertical enlarger for 
less than $5 if you have lens and 
camera and the plans and diagrams 


THE PHOTO. 
MINIATURE 


No. 193. 40 cents. All dealers. 


The Most Useful of Books in Darkroom 
and Workroom 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATIONS 


THE PHOTO-MINIATURE : No. 23 


Chemicals: Making Solutions: Weighing and 
Measuring: Filtering. 
Price 50 cents, postfree, direct from 


TENNANT & WARD, 70 5th Ave., New York 


THE LARGEST 


and most comprehensive 
* 


CATALOGUE 


ever offered to camera enthusiasts. 
Your copy is ready. Send in your 
name and address right now, while 
you have this notice before you. 
Cameras, Kodaks, lenses and sup- 
plies of every description are listed 
in this catalogue, at the very lowest 
possible prices. 


Every Item Guaranteed 


besides, you have the privilege of 
testing the outfit you purchase for | 
ten days, after which time, if you 
are not satisfied, you can return it 
and we will refund in full. 


We Buy or Trade Outfits 


Perhaps you have one you wish to 
trade or sell. Send in a complete 
description of it and we will make 
you the very best offer in cash or 
trade. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 
Dept. P-M 1 
126 So.WabashAve. Chicago, Ill. 


The amateur who seeks an ideal 
process for the making of his exhi- 
bition prints, and the professional 
seeking a new and distinctive print- 
ing method should get and read 


THE PHOTO-MINIATURE: 
No. 185 


KALLITYPE 


AND ALLIED PROCESSES 


A comprehensive and practical 
handbook, giving working methods 
and formulas for the preparation 
of plain silver prints (black or 
brown tones) on art papers; sil- 
ver-platinum prints; platinotype 
on special papers, copper, uranium 
and blue prints. 


PRICE 40 CENTS 
At your dealers, or from 


TENNANT AND WARD 
70 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Kindly mention THe PxHoto-MINIATURE 
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Expert Air Brush Users Agree 
that for simplicity and practical 
efficiency in use the 


WOLD AIR BRUSH 


is the best 


Type A-1 (reduced cut shown above) is the Air Brush 
you need for professional photographic use. Endorsed by 
hundreds of busy studios. 


Send for Latest Catalog Describing the Studio Air Brush Outfit 


_ WOLD AIR BRUSH MFG. CO., *"33icReo"itiA"* 


SUT UUATATTUCAECATUOAIATIUCAICCALUAICOATOOLUCIIUOIUOALULATOOHLUATOOADUOLLEGLUHCOUUALUOA OLGA LOGLUOUCLLUCOOLOLULAUUOUGHLUOUOALUOAUGARULOOCOALUOTOOOOOO LON UOAVLOAUOONUUGTUOATOGATOAVUOAVOOTUOAUDATUOATOORTOA EM UO OGG GH 


1925 British Journal 
Photographie Almanac 


The biggest and most 
successful book on Photog- 
raphy Packed with every 
kind of information. 


All the latest methods; all 
the formulas; all the new 
goods from Kurope. 


A fat, invaluable book, 816 
pages of interesting reading 
matter and advertisements. 


Hy 


eh 
Hy: 
“ 
Hy .\ Ie 
vai 
§ 
= 
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Get_a copy NOW at your photo store, or write to George Murphy, Inc., 
57 East Ninth Street, New York, who are sole distributors in the United 
States for Henry Greenwood & Co., Ltd., Publishers, London. 


Kindly mention THe Puoto-MINIATURE 
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USING GRAF 
SUPERstEE NS ES: 


The Best 
Motion-Pictures 


that you see are made 
with the 


GRAF 


VARIABLE 
ANASTIGMAT 


Notable Examples: 
“THE COVERED WAGON” 
“DOROTHY VERNON 
OF: HADDON “HALL 
“BEN HUR?” 


is being made in Italy with 
three 2-inch and three 3-inch 
Graf Variable Ciné Lenses. 


The Graf Variable will help 
you to make the best pictures 
you ever have made. 


Ask for Variable Instruction- 
Booklet 
THE 
GRAF OPTICAL CO. 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
New York Office 
80 WEST 40th STREET 


USING GRAF 


SUPER LENSES 


The 
Photography 
of Moving 
Objects 


and 


Advanced 
Hand-Camera 
Work 


By ApoLPHE ABRAHAMS 


A fortunate purchase enables 
us to offer a few copies of 
this handbook—the best in this 
field, giving the seasoned ad- 
vice of an experienced work- 
er. It is the only book at 
present available dealing with 
all classes of sport and speed 
work, with reflex (Graflex) 
and other cameras with focal- 
plane. shutters. 

153 pages; 43 illustrations. 


Brier CONTENTS: 


Introduction — Apparatus — Ex- 
posures — Developing Under-ex- 
posures—Use of Long-focus Lenses 
—the Swing-Lens—the Science of 
Snap-shooting—the Photography of 
Trains — Athletics — Rowing and 
Aquatic Sports—Football and Win- 
ter Games—Cricket—Lawn-tennis 
—Horses—Divers and Swimmers 
— Golf — Winter Sports — Special 
Subjects—Press Photography. 


Postpaid $1.25 


We cannot supply this item thru 
dealers. Address your order 
direct to 


TENNANT AND WARD 


70 FirrH AvENuE, NEw York 


Kindly mention THe PxHoto-MINIATURE 


At every step in picture- 
making, ABE COHEN’S 
EXCHANGECan serve you— 


KODAKS, GRAFLEX 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 
SOFT FOCUS AND 
PORTRAIT LENSES 


Enlarging Outfits 


Photographic Papers 
and Developers 


BROMOIL 
SUPPLIES 


Reduced prices on 
photographic apparatus 
now in effect | 


ABE COHEN’S 
EXCHANGE 


BROMOIL PRINTS 
AND TRANSFERS 


[The Photo-Miniature : No. 186] 


Thee “most: practical. and 
helpful handbook to these 
pictorial printing methods, 
giving the working formu- 
las and instructions of 
American and European 
experts, with illustrations. 


Price, 40 cents. 


It is generally conceded 
that these methods offer 
the largest possibilities of 
control to the pictorialist. 


At your dealers or from 


TENNANT AND WARD 


113 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 70 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


A NEW ART 


for coloring photographic prints and enlargements 


99 9 POLYCHROMOS 
CASTELL ~ PENCILS 

Produce Marvelous Results. Made in Sixty Brilliant Shades. 

Send for circular A. W. FABER, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


ILFORD "552% 
: Plates 
Give results beyond comparison in difficult work, 


because of their rich quality and latitude combined 


with extreme rapidity. 
ILFORD ISO-ZENITH—A high-speed, color-sensitive plate (speed 
= HF. C&S 62D. 700). = 3=Their color- sensitiveness 
iis added to all the desirable qualities of the Zenith, enabling their use in 
artificial light and flashlight work. 
ILFORD AUTO-FILTER— (Speed H. & D. 400). For color-correct 


results without a screen or filter, for 


hand camera and rapid exposures. 

ILFORD ALPHA (SEPIA) POSITIVES—For lantern slides, 
eee stereoscopic positives 
and transparencies; rich and _ beautiful values by direct development, 
ranging in tone from red through brown to sepia. 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORP. 'i2i° 35.4325 


Kindly mention THr PuHoto-MINIATURE 


The most comprehensive 
handbook on the subject 


THE SCIENCE AND 
PRACTICE OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING 
By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 


Workroom Equipment; Elemen- 
tary Chemistry; Preparing Solu- 
tions; Choice of Papers and 
Methods; Exposure, Vignetting, 
Combination Printing; Develop- 
ment, Finishing, Toning, Defects 
and Remedies; Projection and 
Commercial Printing; Transpar- 
encies, Opals, Doretypes, Print- 
out Papers; Printing in Colors; 
Laboratory Manual, etc. Practi- 
cal Formulas for All Processes. 


304 pages; 53 illustrations; cloth 
PRICE $3 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


TENNANT AND WARD 
70 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


EVERY THING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Autotype Carbon 
and Carbro Materials 
Bromoil 
Materials and Supplies 
New Imported 
Self-Toning Papers 
in Colors 
Imported D. O. P. 
and Bromide Papers 
Elephant Brand 
Wynne’s Infallible 

Exposure Meter 


Now Ready 
New Mammoth 


Photo Supply Catalog 


Send for free copy of our monthly 
magazine, “Snap Shots.” 
It will interest you. 


GEO. MURPHY, Inc. 


57 E. Ninth Street, New York City 


The Old Reliable Stockhouse 
Established 1878 


If you want to know 


WHAT PICTORIALISM IS 


get The Photo-Miniature: No. 192, giving a clear and understand- 


able statement of the matter. A big help to those who want to 
make pictures with the camera. 

By F. C. Tilney, with illustrations, Price 40 cents. 
AT YOUR DEALERS OR TENNANT AND WARD, NEW YORK 


Reduction in Price, 2). Simplicity of construction 
with low overhead puts the STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 
in your hands at about half the price of others of equal 
speed and focal length. And this pioneer soft focus lens has 
given distinction to the work of amateurs and professionals 
all over the world for years. Booklet explains exclusive 


features. Fred’k W. Keasbey, Box 303, Morristown, N. J. 


Kindly mention THE PHotTo-MINIATURE 


The Photo-Miniature: No. 168 


How to. 
Develop the 
Negative 


PRINCIPLES OF 
DEVELOPMENT 


THE CLOSED TANK METHOD 


THE OPEN TANK METHOD 
with Core’s racks for platesor films 


THE FACTORIAL SYSTEM 


WALLACE TIME AND TEM- 
PERATURE METHODS, 
WITH TABLES 


DEVELOPING UNKNOWN 
EXPOSURES 


BRUSH DEVELOPMENT 


HIGH TEMPERATURE 
DEVELOPMENT 


COMPARISON OF DEVELOPERS 


INSTANTANEOUS 
DEVELOPMENT 


Practical Instructions and 
Formulas 


Price 40 cents, postfree 


The Photo-Miniature: No. 142 


Profitable 
Photographic 
Processes 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON WATCH 
CAPS, DIALS, SPOONS, 
COINS, ETC. 


Carbon and Collodion Stripping 
Paper Methods—in detail 


PRINTS AND ENLARGEMENTS 
ON SILK, SATEEN & FABRICS 
IMITATION CERAMIC 
ENAMELS ON CHINAWARE 
AND METALS 
BIRDSEYE PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 
NOVELTY SPECIALTIES 


Practical Instructions and 
Formulas 


Price 40 cents, postfree 


TENNANT AND WARD 
70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


HOUSH 
SUPREME 


QUALITY 
ALBUM 


For 20 years these albums 
have been made uniformly 
good. If your dealer does 
not carry the full line, 
write for price list. The 
extensive variety shown 
will interest you. 


THE HOUSH COMPANY, Makers 
7-17 E. Concord St. Boston, Mass. 


ANTI-SCREEN 
ROLL FILM 


Color values obtained without 
the use of a color screen. Add 
5 cents to standard list prices 
of roll film for a trial roll by 
parcels post. 


Complete Wellington Price-List 
sent on request. 
Manufactured by 

WELLINGTON & WARD, Ltp. 

Elstree, Herts, England 
Sole U.S. Agents 


RALPH HARRIS & CO. 
26-30 Bromfield St. Boston,, Mass. 


Kindly mention THE PHoTo-MINIATURE 


Let us show you how color will add 
life and charm to your photographs 


PEERLESS JAPANESE 
TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 


are known and used all over the world as the standard for 
photographic use—prints and lantern slides. Simplest and most 
effective. No expert skill required. Perfect control over the 
results. Convince yourself. Send us $1 anda favorite print. 
WE WILL COLOR THE .PRINT FREE—and return it 
with a complete set of 15 colors and instructions for use. 

JAPANESE TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS are sold by all dealers in 
photo and art supplies. For sample print and descriptive literature address the 


JAPANESE WATER COLOR CO., Diamond PI., ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


BARGAIN “CAMERA WORK” 


The first 40 numbers, in perfect condition 
as issued, with all plates and Volumes I 
to VI (all published), of the rare “CAMERA NOTES,” edited by 
Alfred Stieglitz. An unusual opportunity. 
First check for $150 secures the lot. Prompt refund if sold. 
HARRY STONE, 137 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


y LS ee ee ORAS pete 
“The best avd, in every way, most satisfying book on 
photography in the English language.” 
—THE PHoTo-MINIATURE. 
| 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


By R. Child Bayley 
Seventh edition: Revised and largely rewritten. 


420 pp.; 65 full page plates. Cloth, $5 postfree. 


Contents: The Evolution of Photography; The Camera; The Lens in 


Principle; Pinhole Photography; The Drawing of a Photograph; Selection 
of a Lens; Lenses in Use; Plates and Films; The Dark Room; Exposure; 
Development; Intensification and Reduction; The Hand Camera; The 
Print; Platinum Printing; The Carbon Process; Bromide Papers; 
Enlarging, Reducing and Slide Making; Orthochromatic and Color 
Photography; Dodging and Faking; Landscape Photography; Architectural 
Work; Portraiture; Pictorial Photography; Exhibitions and Societies; 
Photography and the Printing Press. 


THE COMPLETE 


TENNANT AND WARD 
70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Kindly mention Tue PxHoro-MINIATURE 


Glover: 
PERFECT 
NEGATIVES 

How to make them 
70 pp. Paper, 60 feats 
Glover: 
PRINT 
PERFECTION 
How to attain it. 
78 pp. Paper, 75 cents 
Cloth, $1.25 
Wall: 
PRACTICAL COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Latest. Most complete. 
248 pp. Cloth, $3 
Woodbury: 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AMUSEMENTS 
9th edition. 126 pp. 
Tilustrated, $1.50 
Rose: 
COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Best book on subject. 
148 pp. Illustrated. 
Postpaid, $4.15 


Flint: 
CHEMISTRY FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

2nd edition. 204 pp., $2.50 


Harting: 
OPTICS FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
224 pp. Cloth, $2.50 


Abrahams: 


PHOTOGRAPHING 

MUVING OBJECTS 

153 pp. 43 illustrations. 
Cloth, $1.25 


Pilsworth: 


PROCESS 
ENGRAVING 
All methods. Illustrated. 
Postpaid, $2 


Horgan: 
PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING 
PRIMER 


Best first book. 
81 pp. Cloth, $1.50 


Jones: 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
OF TO-DAY 


342 pp. Illustrated. 
Postpaid, $3 


Sent on receipt of price 
TENNANT & WARD 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Pathe Annuals | 


Are Available 
Si) 


If not available at your 
dealer’s, write direct to 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Company) 
Sole Distributors for the United States 


133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
The American Annual 
of Photography, 1925 

Paper covers, $1.90. Cloth, $2.65 

hotograms 

of the Year, 1924-5 

Paper covers, $2.50. Cloth, $3.50 

British Journal 
Almanac, 1925 
Paper covers, $1.25 Cloth, $1.75 
Penrose’s Process 


Year Book, 1925 


For engravers, etc., $4.00 
Send your order to 


TENNANT AND WARD 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Kindly mention THE Puoto-MINIATURE 


HAMMER PLATES are coated 
on clear, transparent glass and 
can’t be excelled. 


Light values change from 
month to month, but speed 
values in HAMMER PLATES 
remain always uniform. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO. 

____._ Ohio Ave. and Miami Street 
eM” HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 5 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
REG. TRADE MARK New York Depot 


159 West 22d St., New York 
Hammer’s booklet, 10th edition, sent free on request. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ 
MACHINERY 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 
PATERSON, N. J. 


SMASHING REDUCTIONS 
Send for Bargain Last No. 25 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
114 Fulton Street, New York 


Kindly mention THe PHoto-MINIATURE 
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“Imitation is the sincerest flattery,” but do 
not be misled. The only real and original 
Autochromes are the 


LUMIERE 


AUTOCHROMES 


for direct photographs in colors, without special apparatus except a 
yellow filter. Any plate camera can be used. As simple as ordinary 
photography—adding the charm of color to the picture. 

Used by thousands of photographers for landscape and out- 
door scenes; portraits in the studio or at home; copies of 
paintings and especially in stereoscopic photography. 


Write for the Autochrome Booklet 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 
75 Fifth Avenue New York 


HARVEY’S EXPOSURE METER 


The simplest and most efficient exposure meter. For all 
cameras, all subjects, all conditions. Based on more than 1,000 
tests. Exposure at a glance. 


Sold by all dealers. Manufactured by 
BURKE & JAMES 


425 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


HENRIETTA HUDSON 


DIRECT COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
RESEARCH WORK — CONSULTATION 


BOLTON LANDING ON LAKE GEORGE, WARREN CO., N. Y. 


Almost any good small negative will make an attractive large print suitable 
for framing or other purpose. To be satisfactory, this kind of work should 
have careful attention. I make a specialty of high-grade copying and enlarging. 
The quality of my work is said to be unsurpassed. I also give my personal 


attention to careful developing and printing for those who want the best work. 


MILES GREENWOOD, 84 COTTAGE STREET, MELROSE, MASS. 
Work from my shop is a standard of excellence. 


Kindly mention THe Pxuoto-MINIATURE 


BOOKS 


for Winter Reading 


F. C. TILNEY 
THE REAL 
PICTORIALISM 


An introduction to the appreciation 
of art and the cultivation of the 
artist’s sense. 32 pp. Illustrated. 


50 cents. 
F. JUDGE 
ang, Es. C.7ELUNEY, 
OIL, BROMOIL 
AND TRANSFER 


A clear and comprehensive guide to 
these fascinating ‘‘control’”” methods 
of pictorial printing. Illustrated. 
50 cents. 


B. COX and F. C. TILNEY 
THE ART OF 
PIGMENTING 


Mr. Cox, an expert in bromoil print- 
ing, explains his methods in detail, 
with formulas. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
50 cents. 


F. C, -TILNEY 
EXPRESSION IN 
PIGMENTING 


The artist’s view of control in brom- 
oil printing; getting “feeling” into 
the print, the treatment of skies, etc. 
With 4 prints of the same subject 
by 4 experts. 50 cents. 


“PRACTICUS” 
THE PORTRAIT 
STUDIO 


A practical book on the building and 
equipment of a _ studio—from the 
British viewpoint. 50 cents. 
J. P. ADAMSON 
SKETCH, 


PORTRAITURE 
How to make ‘“‘sketch portraits’’— 
the lighting, handwork on the nega- 
tive, printing and finishing. 50 cents. 

“PRACTICUS” 

COMMERCIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


A practical resumé of British 
methods. Full of useful information 
for commercial workers. 50 cents. 


TENNANT AND WARD 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 


For 
Those Home 
Portrait Sittings 


HALLDORSON 


Home Portrait 
Electric Lamp 


Five Big Features 


1—Takes children instantaneously 
and groups in from 1 to 6 
seconds. 

2—Lighter than your camera and 
more compact. 

3—Employs blue incandescent 
light just like daylight. 

4—As much light as you wish— 
one bulb or five. 

5—Ready by opening and packed 
by closing of case. 


Prices and Full Information 


FROM 


THE HALLDORSON CO., 
1778 Wilson Ave., Chicago 


Kindly mention THr PuHoto-MINIATURE 


Let us give you Bargain Price 
and description, before you buy 


ANY HAND CAMERA 


The better the camera, the more we can save you 
ALL MODELS OF ALL MAKES : AMERICAN & IM- 
PORTED. CHOICE OF LENS & SHUTTER EQUIPMENT 
Also Bargains in Imported Binoculars, 8+ $16.50 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
114 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


Professional Photography Pays 
$50 to $250 a Week 


Qualify for high-salaried position or start & 
§ your own business. Big money in spare time. 
Choice of correspondence or resident instruc- 
tion. 


Instruction by New Correspondence Plan Instruction in New York and Chicago 

You can learn at home, in spare time, by If you desire classroom instruction, come to 
famous method of practical instruction, Motion our New York or Chicago studios. 2 to 6 
Picture, Portraiture, News and Commercial months. Day or evening. Easy terms. All 
Photography. branches. 


Send posteard or letter for FREE BOOK Write today to nearest school for FREE 
C-24 to our Correspondence Division at 143 BOOK R-24.—NEW YORK, 141 West 36th 
West 35th Street, NEW YORK CITY. Street.—CHICAGO, 630 South Wabash Avenue. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


A monthly magazine covering all that 
is best in photography. 
ITS ADVERTISING PAGES KEEP YOU UP TO DATE 
$1.50 a year, Sample Copy on request 


CAMERA CRAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


Claus Spreckels Building - San Francisco, California 


Mount commercial prints without paste— 


meee ike LOLETS TON 
ee PHOTO CLOTH 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc.. NORWOOD, MASS. 


Kindly mention THr Puoto-MINIATURE 


You can’t know its charm 
or the appeal of its quality 
until you have projected a 
print from a choice Dees 
tive on 


Old Master 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 


BROMIDE. 


The paper that is made 
specially for portrait enlarging 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’ 


Kindly mention THe PHoto-M:INIATURE 


Eastman Plates 


Cover the entire range 


of photographic Capes 


Eastman 40 is the result of inti- 
mate knowledge of the portrait 
photographer’s requirements, plus 
the ability to use that knowledge 
in making the plate emulsions. It 
is a wonderful plate because it has 
the longest and most uniform scale 


_ of gradation of any plate made for 


portraiture, and, with this quality, 
the speed one does not expect to 
find in a plate with such a fine- 
grained emulsion. Your dealer 


can supply you. 


_ There's an Eastman Plate for every purpose 


backed by Eastman Service 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Kindly mention Tue Puoto-MINIATURE 


\ Kodak Diffusion 
’ Portrait Attachment 


Tuis new Kodak accessory gives added 
charm and interest to your portraits by soft- 
ly diffusing harsh lines and highlights. The 
effects you desire are secured by the custom- 
ary method and usual time of exposure aftez 
vou have placed the attachment over your 
camera lens. Price $7.25 and $7.50. 


Kodak Portrait. 
Attachment 


Wiru this attachment slipped over your 
regularlens you are equipped to make “‘close- 
ups’’ of art miniatures, flowers, pottery pieces, 


as well as arm’s length portraits, all in 


sharp focus. Price 50c and 75c. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your dealer’ s 


Kindly mention THE PxHoto-MINIATURE 


| 2 TTAVA. 


The Paper for 


Distinctive Portraiture 


Warmth and brilliance of tone, 
when secured by direct develop- 
ment, are superior to results pro- 
duced by any toning process. Vitava 


Etching Brown prints have the tone 
quality that makes them distinctly 
pleasing. 


Medium Rough, slight lustre and 
smooth semi-matte—both §sur- 
faces in white and buff stocks, at 
your dealer’s. | 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Kindly mention Tur Puoto-MINIATURE 


Only a Film can produce 
the combination of qual- 
ities that give the Film 
negative its superior qual- 


ity. 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


Par Speed—Super Speed 
Uniform Quality 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER Nowe 
All Dealers’ 


Kindly mention THe Puoto-MINIATURE 


. Only One Set at This Price 


H 
5 


An Unusual Bargain 


An old ‘Subscriber, retiring from business, sends 
| us his complete set of 


The Whoto- Miniature 


Vol. I, No. 1. (1899) to Vol. XVII, No. 194 (1924) 
new condition, paper covers, as published, and 
_ authorizes us to sell it at 


$50” 


carriage forward 


A ~ 


A Complete set of The Photo-Miniature offers the 
most comprehensive reference library of photographic 
information in the English language. | 
8,000 solidly packed pages, unique in plan and 
arrangement. Every page self-indexed for quick 
reference. Hundreds of beautiful illustrations. 
Comprising 194 handbooks on photography, each 
complete in itself; each dealing with a different sub- 
ject or phase of its subject. Written by experts. 


Covering all the everyday uses and applications of 


_photography with direct and practical instruction— 


theory and practice; much of it original and not 
obtainable elsewhere. 


Giving the commonsense facts needed for an intelli- 
gent understanding and successful working of the 
processes, methods and formulas employed. 


TENNANT & WARD, PUBLISHERS 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Kindly mention Tuz Puoto-MINIATURE 


The portrait photographer's neg- 
atives fall into one distinct class— 
the amateur’s negatives into another. 


Each has a quality of its own. 


But you know that the lenses 
used and the conditions under which 
the negatives aresecured maketheir © 


difference so marked that no one 


paper can be expected to fit both 


classes of work. 


That’s why we make Wile for 
the studio and Velox for amateur a 


prints. 


Each fits its purpose. 


EASTMAN KODAK COME 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| 
a 


Srenipnecgutastnerranavanabeneranmanamnrcte ermal 


Kindly mention Tue Puroto-MInIaTuRE 


